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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 











The Carriages We Build Shall Make the Twin Cities Famous. 
Have You Use for a Buggy? 


THEN WHY NOT 


Buy one that has Style and Wear 


The cut shows one of the many 

New and popular styles built by us 

At our large Twin City factory 

The body is hung from the ends of the 

short top springs by swinging body hangers. 
On the BED so made by THESE HANGERS, 
the body rests and rides. These hangers 
turn in bearings attached to the bottom of 
the body, which permit the body to have a 
free backward and forward swinging mo- 
tion. Notice the ends of the short top No.825 MINNIE-PAUL FULL SWING BUGGY. 
springs are NOT ATTACHED rigidly to 
the body. A SOFTER, STRONGER SPRING has never been produced. The buggy body with the rider 
hangs in a SWING, which, by its BACK WARD and FORWARD motion, protects the NECK and BACK of 


the rider against jolts and thrusts, and marks soMETHING NEW in the science of buggy building. 











This is designed by our Mr. MUCKLE We are equipped to put RUBBER TIRE on new or old jBuggy Wheels. 
In style and construction, and in the ease and comfort it fur- CATALOGUE FREE. 
nishes the rider, we do not hesitate to assert that it has no equal We are a WESTERN FACTORY for Western People. 


Furnished regular with ¢ tread Rubber Tires. 


Office and Factory 


tmermtoos = A, A, MUCKLE MEG.CO, **? "inn 


At Minnesota Transfer. 
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THE 
MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


IN THE WORLD. 
mmm om 


Our General Catalogue 


AND 


«BUYERS GUIDE... 
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The most eminent specialist 
in the Northwest, 


S THB MOST COMPLETE ISSUED BY ANY 
HOUSE IN THE WORLD. It has more than 13,000 
illustrations, about 40,000 quotations of prices, 
weighs 21 pounds, and contains over 800 pages 
There's nothing you wear or use but is listed in it; and 


the prices enetee one e ve my sition tobuy from us 
do 
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A ya Will legally guarantee to cure 
ted pti ei ce eee any case he accepts. 
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p 
will be pleased to send one to you if you'll send 15cents 
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partly pay the postage or expressage It will tell 
vou what you should pay for everything. You will { NERVOUS DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, 
v more i i llion-dollat stock « oot » selec ( 
, ee re oer | LOST VITALITY, STRICTURE, 
your ey sh t We guara ee goods 7 2 r . 
" ob ate If see ~ oe: tf 0 we warantee 4 have ANEMIA, SKIN DISEASES, 
r ick s soon as uu want it On request 
el u just what yo goods will cost laid down 
ae Kirin RECTAL DIFFICULTIES, FEMALE DISEASES. 
He acknowledges no peer in the treatment of these diseases, 
Sevd for our General Catalogue and Buyers’ Guide; it’sthe key and is always successful, as his records will show. 
, that will open the door of prosperity for you, and will save you ; 


rs where you spend cents to get it 


Electricity Used Where Needed. 


Consultation at office or by mail, FREE. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY, 


111 to 120 Michigan Avenue, 
wae Monnen nOued *« CHICAGO. 
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Dr. W. A. MANN, 
251, 253, 255 Nicollet Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























THE WIT OF THE SEASON. 
Sizes, 1 and 14 Bush. Made from Refined Smooth Steel. 
. Strong, 
Water-Tight, 


— 
— Everlasting. 


Suitable for Measuring 
and Handling 


Grain, Vegetables, 
Coal, ete. 


Feeding Stock, 
Carrying Water, 
Ete., ete. 


Be sure to order at once. MANUFACTURED BY Handle patented Aug. 4. 1896. 


KIECKHEFER BROS. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





—RACINE, W18S.— 


High Grade 
Steam Boilers. 


Tubular, Firebox, Vertical, 
Marine, Heating, or for any Service. 


Also Smoke Stacks, Steel Tanks, Water- 
Works Stand Pipes; in fact, anything 
IN STEEL PLATE WORK. 

2" Send for new illustrated and descriptive 

CATALOGUE No. 30. 








“THE WESTINGHOUSE 
ATR BRAKE CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


| MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
YW estinghouse 
; Wel in use on 3}, 300 | Locomotives and 613, 000 Cars. 

















Millers, Farmers and Mechanics all Praise the 
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Easy to Handle, Built for Hard 
Service, Cheapest to Run. 


Gasoline Engines. 
Sizes: 2 to 250 H.P. 


THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, MINNEAPOLIS, 313 South 3d St. S. 


Factory, PHILADELPHIA. 


EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


WNERS AND OPERATO 
“TENMESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 


TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. 
Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. Office and Warehouses: $T, LOUIS, MO. 











CURE. The surest mple 


P tly cured b ‘8 R, 
crmanensiy cured by ues MEGRIMINE CO cO., “South Bend Indiana. 


sent free on mention of this P- -Rel. iy HE DR. 


Utility Stag] Baske {oz Jopanned and Galvanized. 





: Classified Directory of Northwestern | 
Business Concerns. 


The following are well-known firms of established 
character in their respective lines of business: 








Awnings. 
ST. PAUL TENT & AWNING CO., 
H. I. We1KERT, Prop'r, Manufacturers of Tents. 
Awnings. Bags, Horse and Wagon Covers; Belt 


Chain Roller analone a specialty. 
Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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for AWNINGS, TENTS. FLAGS. 





Commercial F Photographers. 


NORTHWESTERN PHOTO COPYING co., 
High-grade Commercial and Outdoor Photograph- 
ing. 221 Nicollet Ave , Minneapolis, Minn. 


Foundry and Machine Works. 
FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS, 


Manufacturers of 
FIRST-CLASS FREIGHT amd PASSENGER ELE- 
VATORS, St. Paul, Minn. 


SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 
Gate Valves, Fire Hydrants, Water Pipe specialties, 
Flange Pipe, Flange Specials, Columns, Beams, etc. 
11 GILFILLAN BLOCK, ST. PAUL. Works, South Park. 
Furniture Designers and Manufacturers 


ST. PAUL FURNITURE CO., 


Designers and Manufacturers 
STORE, CHURCH and HOUSE FURNI- 
St. Paul, Minn. 


JOHNSON BROS. 
Capital City Purniture Company, 


Manufacturers of 
Bank, Public Building, Office. Church and Store 
Furniture and Fixtures, Mantels, Sideboards, 


Book Cases, etc. 
639-641 JACKSON St, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


BANK, 
TURE, 





Hair Goods 


M. M. MITCHELL, 
Manufacturer HAIR GOODS, 
318 Wabasha St., St. PAuL, MINN. 


Medical 
H. M. HUNT, M. D., 


Special attention to diseases of the Nose, Throat, 
Ear and respiratory organs. 


419-420 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 








Ranges and Furnaces. 


WOLTERSTORFF- “eet RANGE & FURNACE CO., 


Manufacturers of 
COMMANDER STEEL RANG ES and FURNACES, 
186-188 East Sixth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 








Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 


ROBERTS-GOSS CO.— 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 
MACHINISTS and BLACKSMITHs, 


357 Rosabel St., ST. PAUL, MINN. Telephone 721 
Trunks, Traveling Bags, Etc. 


mn m. ‘BACH & BRO., 
Traveling Bags. Sample work aspecialty. Send for 
catalogue. 365 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Manufacturers of Gresko and 








New Maps. 

New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Companies and 
Real Estate and Immigration Agents will find these 
maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 
ing mattercan be printed on the reverse side. For 
quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 address 
Poole Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear- 
born St.. Chicago. 





For Meeting Baptist Young Peoples’ Union 
at Buffalo, N. Y. July 14 and 17, the Nickel Plate Road 
will sell tickets at rates lower than via other lines. 
The accommodations are strictly first-class in every 
particular, and it will be to your advantage to com- 
municate with the General Agent, 111 Adams St., 
Ohicago, before purchasing your ticket. 

















ST.MARY’S HALL, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


“malas 





Paribault, Minnesota. 50 miles south of St. Paul. 


Term Opens September 14th, 1898. 


Miss CAROLINE WRIGHT EELS, Principal. 
Rt. Rev. H. W. WHIPPLE, p. p., LL. p., Rector. 


Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium. 


Prepares for college. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 





For catalogue address St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


ANY GOODS bearing the 
following Trade Mark 
are the BEST that can 
be made. 


Reis 
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GOLD SEAL 


18/72 
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(heap Farming Lands 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 


A Large Amount of Desirable, Very Rich Farming Lands, 
Near to Leading Markets, For Sale at Wholesale or 
Retail, as Low as $2.50 per acre and 
Upwards, According to Location. 


These Lands are Situated in the Best Portions of the State 
for Profitable Farming, Stock Raising and Dairying. 


Timbered Lands, Plow Lands, 
Partially Wooded and Open Tracts, 
Brush and Natural Meadow Lands. 


These fertile lands situated in the hardwood timber belt of 
Central Minnesota, midway between the great market cities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Duluth and Superior, with excellent 
railroad facilities, an abundance of good water, clear, running 
streams, lakes and springs abounding in troutand other varieties 
of fish, and with plenty of timber for buildings, fencing and 
fuel, offer exceptionally favorable opportunities for obtaining 
productive agricultural lands at low prices and on easy terms 
which will rapidly advance in value. 

For particulars, address 


0.5. SWARTZ, 


175 East Third St, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER C0., 


Ss. PAUIA— 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


TRADE MARK 


DEALERS and CONSUMERS 
should make a note of this. 





fy 


Exclusive Distributors of 


“Gold Seal” Goods 
In the Twin Cities. 





NO. 176 TRAP 





WHERE TO BUY 


The largest and most complete stock 
of Carriages, Concords, Buggies 
and Spring Wagons in the West, 
at manufacturer’s cash price. 


Send for catalogue of one hundred and fifty 
different styles to select from. 


MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 


50 East Third St., (8ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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VISIT TO THE HERMITAGE. 


By Clara M. White, illustrated from sketches by Henrietta Clopath. 


An unheard of thing—to be invited to The 
Hermitage! Hermits are not usually supposed 
to be in the habit of entertaining lady guests. 
It must have been the sketches of my friend, 
the artist, that won this hermit’s heart; for 
when I asked him if he would object to our 
coming out some day to make some pictures of 
his house and grounds, he insisted that we 
should come not for a day only, but for as long 
as we wished to stay. Accordingly, a few days 
later, on a beautiful morning made fresh and 
clean by a June night’s thunder-storm, we 
started—Mademoiselle the artist, sa mere, et 
moi. 

Mademoiselle, a native of Switzerland, has 
been but seven months in America, but be- 
cause of an extended residence as director of 
the art department in the American College 
for girls at Scutari, Turkey, she spoke English 
fluently, albeit with her own peculiar but 
charming accent. Madame had come only two 
months before to keep house for her devoted 
daughter. She was beautiful to look at, with 
her sweet, unselfish face, and her motherly, 
helpful interest in everyone about her. She 
spoke even less English than I did French; 
thus conversation was full of zest. 

The Hermit, or ‘*The Major,’’ as he was more 
commonly called, told us to leave the train at 
Zumbra Heights, where we would find an omni- 
bus that would take us nearly to The Hermit- 
age. This, he thought, would be our quickest 
route, as the steamers on the lake did not reg- 
ularly stop at his place. 

Not wishing to take our host unawares, with 
his limited opportunities for marketing, we 
had brought some little provision for the inner 
woman, and thus found our luggage rather 
bulky. ‘“Zumbra Heights’? sounded well, but 
when we found ourselves and belongings dumped 
upon a little platform in the woods, with no 
sign of omnibus or human being in sight, our 
hearts sank somewhat. Evidently no convey- 
ance would be there for that train, and upon 
consulting our time-table we found that no 
other train was due till the middle of the after- 
noon. The sunshine and the air were so deli- 
cious, and the vistas of blue water between 
the hills and through the green trees were so 
entrancing, that we could not long be down- 
hearted. Our only real regret was that it would 








keep us so much longer from the IHlermit and 
our sketches. 

I had spied a farmhouse at the top of a hill in 
the distance, and, being provided with rub- 
bers, I offered to go thither and get some one 
to take us to our journey’s end. I was unsuc- 
cessful there, and also at another house to 
which I was sent. 


Madame with a sprig of wild roses plucked by | 
the wayside, but that was all the comfort I | 


could bestow. 


“They tell me,” saidI, ‘‘that the Palmer 


House is about two miles away, and that there | 
we could find some one to row us to The Hermit- | 


age.”’ 

Both of my enthusiastic companions desired 
to set out to walk at once, but I was doubtful 
of the wisdom of attempting it. 


the walking itself would be difficult 
enough even without our luggage. 

‘‘Then,’’ said Mademoiselle, ‘‘we will 
try the first farmhouse again. You 
say there is a man there. He must 
take us. Perhaps if we all will go and 
take him by storm, he cannot resist.’’ 

Having laboriously climbed the bill, 
we deposited our shawl-straps and 
boxes in the yard, and proceeded to 
the assault. 

‘“‘Can’t you take us just to the Palmer 
House?’’ we asked of the man. 

‘*No.”? 

“Why not?’’ 

“Got a sick horse.”’ 

“There are two horses roaming 
around out there; can’t you take the 





On my return I presented | 


The clayey | 
roads were very wet after the night’s rain, and | 
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ther parley, ‘‘Better go on, Joe.”’ 

So Joe consented. He cuta stick, and, shoul- 
dering two pieces of baggage, grasped the other 
in his strong right hand, and went on ahead. 

We were soon out of breath trying to keep up 
with him; and besides, Mademoiselle wished to 
get her sketch-book from one of the shawl- 
straps, that she might sketch Joe. She called 
to him to stop, and Madame and I took advan- 
tage of the opportunity and sat down on the 
grass under a tree to rest. Sketch-book and 
pencil were hastily drawn from one of the straps, 


and Joe again shouldered his burden and 
started off. 

“Stop!” cried Mademoiselle; ‘‘stop right 
| there! No, don’t look at me. Put out your leg 


just as though you were going to walk. Don’t 
look this way, look straight ahead.”’ 

Poor Joe, at first slightly confused by these 
sudden and rapid commands, obeyed rather 
sheepishly, but was much pleased when shown 
the sketch, and began to exhibit some signs of 
interest in his party. 

After this small rest we again started gayly 










other one?”’ —> ¥ i 
“Couldn’t very well haul a double _. ils Wr ae —E=e S/S 
wagon with one horse,’ he replied, she \i/ Ua > dN iF 
with a grin. q an 
“They say itistwo miles. Isthat ~~‘ (phe Z 
80?” \li 4 lol 
“Guess it is.’’ 7 og 
““Wé could walk, if it were not for et 


our luggage. Could we get you to go 
with us and help us carry it? We will 
pay you, of course.” 

The man, who was young and strong, 
but very deliberate, glanced at his 
wife, who finally said, after some fur- 





“Joe went on ahead.”’ 
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“Madame was helped to a seat beside him.” 


on, picking our way along the sides of the 
muddy road. Then we suddenly caught sight 
of a gleam of color, and soon came upon a group 
of children and a little new schoolhouse. Sev- 
eral of the little lads, and the lassies as well, 
wore blouses of turkey-red calico. It was recess- 
time, and the children stood staring at us, as 
though rooted to the spot. The schoolmistress 
came to the window and invited us to come in 
when school was called to hear the children 
sing. We sat down, and in filed the little 
school. A flag swung patriotically from the 
blackboard in front, in memory of Decoration 
Day, just passed. They sang us an exercise- 
song, not quite with the easy grace of the city 
child, but with rather a conscious air. 

‘*How interesting,’’ exclaimed Mademoiselle, 
as we again resumed our journey, ‘‘to come up- 
on education in the wilderness, where,’’ she 
added mischievously, ‘‘my mother looked rather 
for Indians!”’ 

Our last look at the little schoolhouse re- 
vealed the schoolmistress’s horse peacefully 
grazing in the rear of the building, while an 
alert-looking collie, lying on the grass under 
the one-seated vehicle, was keeping watchful 
guard. 

Not many steps further on we came to a 
crossroad, and saw approaching usa beautiful 
pair of chestnut horses drawing a covered con- 
veyance of some sort, and driven by a colored 
man of pleasant countenance. Joe, on being 
questioned, admitted, rather reluctantly it 
seemed, that this rig sometimes conveyed peo- 
ple to the Palmer House. We waited forit, but 
the driver said that he could not take us, as he 
had a load of lumber. Madame was quite tired, 
so we endeavored to excite his sympathy for 
her, and he relented so much as to offer no ob- 
jections when she was helped to a seat beside 
him. 

‘“‘What is your name?” asked Mademoiselle, 
sweetly. 

“Cy St. Claire.” 

“Oh! you are a saint, are you? Then you 
could just let us put our luggage in behind. 
We can walk.” 

At this there was a brilliant grin, and Cy 
made no verbal objections. Joe, however, who 
was now becoming acquainted, and perhaps 
convinced that we were rather interesting types 
of civilization, seemed loath to give up his bur- 








dens. He finally did so, and we bade 
him a friendly good-bye. 

Then Mademoiselle exerted her 
wiles and said, insinuatingly, ‘‘We 
do not weigh much; we could ride 
on the lumber back here.”’ 

Cysmiled, and said nothing; so, 
taking silence for consent, we clam- 
bered in and were off. The horses 
were spirited and did not mind in 
the least the added burden. The 
birds sang, the flowers bloomed, 
the soft breezes caressed us, and to 
the rhythm of the horses’ hoofs a 
voice within me kept repeating: 
“Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or the skies to 

be blue,— 

‘Tis the natural way of living.” 

Suddenly we stopped, and Cy, 
pointing with his whip, said, 
‘*There’s the Palmer House. I turn 
off here. You’ll only have a little 
way to walk.”’ 

The Palmer House proved to bea 
auiet country hotel on a beautiful, 
commanding spot overlooking Up- 
per Lake Minnetonka. The sum- 
mer guests had hardly begun to ar- 
rive, and all was as still as the grave. 
We finally aroused a young man, 
who said that he would row us to 
The Hermitage as soon as he had eaten his din- 
ner. At last we were stowed away in a little 
rowboat and slowly nearing our destination. 

As we came in sight of the landing, we de- 
scried a figure stretched at full length upon 
it. It was the Hermit. He did not recognize 
us at first, but when he did he jumped to his 
feet and hurried to assist our disembarking. 
He wore his Hermitage costume, which con- 
sisted of a negligee shirt of a brownish hue; 
blue overalls, worn white in places, and tucked 
into the tops of white socks; and a pair of but- 
toned shoes which displayed about five inches 
of the socks. On his head was a wide-brimmed 
straw hat which had taken unto itself most 
picturesque curves of the brim. His long mus- 
tache and narrow beard were snowy white; and 
when, in his perfect, courtly way he removed his 
hat as he greeted us, he revealed his thick, long, 
gray hair, his keen, kindly eyes, and his fine- 
featured face. 

“Ah! here you are,’”’ hesaid. ‘I had given 
you up for today. Iam very glad to see you;” 
and he led the way up the steep, rocky path 
toward the house. Pleasant and inviting it 
looked, with his pet rabbits browsing in the 
grass all about it. 
For some distance 
around stretched 
the well-kept 
lawn;but meeting 
that on all sides 
was the thicket of 
shrubs and trees. 
Fine glimpses of 
the lake and its 
green islands 
could be seen 
through the trees 
in front. On the 
porch were rustic 
chairs and a ham- 
mock; and our 
host, in the sim- 
plest and most 
natural way, pro- 
ceeded to make us 
feel entirely at 





of perhaps seventeen miles, and we were hun- 
gry; so we at once hada picnic-lunch on the 
porch. 

The Major was deeply distressed that we had 
found no omnibus at the station, but we as- 
sured him that we had enjoyed every step of 
the way, and proved it by recounting our ad- 
ventures. 

That afternoon Mademoiselle got out her 
water-colors and began work. Seated on the 
grass under a tree, she patiently and persist- 
ently painted, while the rest of us wandered 
about or kindly stood over her to brush away 
the mosquitoes or pick off the worms and wood- 
ticks. She placidly let these ‘‘animaux,”’ as 
Madame called them, wander over her; but I 
abhorred: most especially the tree-caterpillars, 
and as a consequence they all seemed to make 
me an objective point. One facetious creature 
crawled up the under side of the book I was at- 
tempting to read, pushed over the top and wag- 
ged his head at me with a writhing, wriggling 
motion most demoniac to behold. Needless to 
say that book and caterpillar went flying 
through the air. 

We knew one sad chapter of the Major’s life. 
We had been told the story of his younger 
brother, who had been the original bermit a 
quarter of a century before. Rumor had it that 
an unhappy love affair had caused him to se- 
clude himself, while still quite a young man, 
on the banks of this then far-off and almost un- 
known lake. He had built this house, at first 
but a rude log-cabin. He had collected here 
many books and curious, and quaint pictures 
and mementos. He had embarked in some busi- 
ness enterprise which, he became convinced, 
was doomed to failure; and at last he put an 
end to life by leaping from a boat into these 
beautiful waters. The body was recovered and 
buried in front of the house near his favorite 
seat, a bench that he had built under a tree 
overlooking the lake. 

The present hermit, then in the East, came 
at once when the sad news at length reached 
him. He would not listen to the suggestion of 
friends that the body should be removed to lie 
near his kin. It was well as it was; and he 
quietly took up his own abode in his brother’s 
little cabin, and there he has lived from that 
day to this. He went on with the dead 
brother’s life, and tried to carry out his plans. 

The books and curios and mementos were 
carefully preserved, and the collection has so 
grown with the years that have passed that 
every available space on walls and tables is 
filled. Many summer visitors at the lake stop 





our ease. 

We had been 
about four hours 
in making a trip 





“A flag swung patriotically from the blackboard in front.” 
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‘Pleasant and inviting it looked, with his pet rabbits browsing in the grass all about it.” 


to call at The Hermitage, and after the fashion 
of summer visitors they have scribbled their 
names all over the outside of it. The builder 
had planned to have a porch and a lean-to added 
to the house; so this, too, was carried out to 
the letter, and the log-cabin has been trans- 
formed into a pretty cottage. 

Mademoiselle became so engrossed 
in her work that the ,Major and I, 
as the afternoon began to wane, 
wandered over to the grave. He 
knelt at one side of it, and pointed 
out to me the odd and interesting 
stones that he had picked up about 
the lake and deposited there. He 
would take them up tenderly, one 
by one, look at them, and replace 
them. 

I could not but reflect that few 
of us, should we die today, would be 
thus remembered twenty years 
hence. How many graves are neg- 
lected and almost forgotten while yl 
this lonely oneby the lake-shore is 
daily watched and tended! Cedar iy's\ 
posts stand at the four corners of 
the grave, and stout iron wire is 
stretched around them. There is no 
monument, but rising from the 
head is a stick surmounted by a 
large star, cut from a piece of wood. 
I asked if this had any special significance. 

‘"No,’’ said the elder brother; ‘‘but it was 
something that he had made, so I put it here. 
Someday I intend to have a large bowlder fora 
headstone.”’ 

Flowers had been placed in a tin of water. 

“Ah,” he said, smilingly. ‘‘I should have put 
them higher. See! the rabbits have eaten them 
all up.” 

A flag still waved above the grave. He had 
placed it there on Memorial Day. The dead 
brother had borne the title of captain. He had 
been a naval officer in the late war. We had 
seen his sword in the house. Very touching to 
me seemed this daily companionship of the liv- 
ing and the dead. 

After our outdoor supper the Major offered 
to take two of us in his little rowboat over to 
Crane Island, or near enough to it so that we 
might see the birds and their nests. The beauti- 
ful sunset sky was reflected in the quiet water, 
and lighted up the kind face and the gray hairof 
our host, who had laid aside his hat and was 
pulling steadily and rhythmically at the oars. 

Crane Island is the only place upon the lake 
where the blue herons come every year to nest. 
Early in the spring two or three arrive in ad- 
vance, and then the large flock of several hun- 
dred. Gradually the older trees are dying, 
where the great nests have been built for so 
many years; and, as we approached, the baer 















trunks and branches 
facing the west took 
ona peculiar reddish 
hue, contrasting 
strangely with the 
vivid green of the 
foliage. As we drew 
nearer, too, more dis- 
tinct grew the con- 
fused murmur of 
many bird-voices, 
broken every now 
and then by a hoarse 
croak. Numerous 
black cormorants 
also nest on this isl- 
and. Numbersof the 
great herons could be 
seen sailing home for 
the night, with long 
legs stretched out 
behind them and long necks crooked close to 
their bodies. 

We rowed slowly nearly around the island— 
close enough to distinguish plainly the nests 
and occasionally their owners, and to witness 
the squabbling sometimes taking place between 


| the herons and the cormorants. We did not 
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The lonely grave by the lake shore.” 


especially care to land, as it was getting late; 
and we had heard too many tales of how these 
birds, standing sometimes five feet high, had 
pecked out human eyes with their strong bills, 
and of how one had once penetrated even a hu- 
man brainin that way. Of course these things 
had only happened to those who had attempted 















danger in this secluded place. Had not our host 
told us that he never thought of locking his 
doors, even when he went away to be gone for 


| days atatime? But what was that noise? The 


rabbits, doubtless, that lived under the house. 
Yes, but it might be rats, and in the room! 
Then the silence would be broken bya long, 
mournful shriek, and another, and another. 
Thankful was I that I had heard a similar 
shriek, followed by a chuckle of maniacal laugh- 
ter, before we had retired, and had learned that 
it was only a loon. At intervals, all night long, 
those crazy birds shrieked at one another. ‘‘As 
wide awake as a loon” took on a new meaning 
for me; for the loons were evidently wide awake, 
and so was I. 

At last morning came, but cool and cloudy. 
A storm seemed brewing, and the Major cleared 
the table of its magazines and papers, and in- 
sisted upon our eating breakfast within doors. 

A cheerful fire was built in his huge, old- 
fashioned Franklin stove, which, with its and- 
irons, looked quite like a wide-mouthed fire- 
place. A tall “grandfather’s clock’’ looked 
down upon us from its obscure corner. A curi- 
ous old French clock of the First Empire stood 
in the window just behind the stove. The de- 
parted brother’s rifle and shotgun lay in their 
racks on the wall. Near by wasa 
picture of their owner, with a flag 
above it. Atone side of the window 
hung two battered canteens that 
had been through the war. One had 
gone with a suit of the blue, the 
other with one of the gray. A Con- 
federate belt, taken from some pris- 
oner of war, was near them. A rus- 
tic, home-made chair with quaint 
cushions stood at one side. 

Mademoiselle could scarcely wait 
for breakfast to be over, so anxious 
was she to begin an interior view. 
I am sure she used every color in 
her box. 

We discovered dear, gentle Mad- 
ame witha broom, sweeping cob- 
webs from the outside of the house. 
The Major sat in his chair by the 
window and interested us much by 
telling of the war. It began by my 
picking up a cribbage-board, evi- 
dently hand-made. 

‘“That,’’ he said, ‘‘I made while in Libby 
Prison.”’ 

He did not like to speak of Libby, but at last 
told us of being, when captured, a member of 
Pope’s army. It was after Pope had threatened 
to hang Moseby and his guerrillas, if ever they 
fell into his hands; so all his captured officers, 


to secure their eggs or young, but we did not ; the Major among them, were held as hostages. 


care to run the risk. 
Now followed the 
lonely night. The Her- 
mit himself retired to 
the loft, after having 
done everything he 
could think of for our 
comfort; and we were 
left in possession of the 
lower floor. All was 
soon still, and we tried 
to sleep. But night in 
this lonely spot, with 





the nearest neighbor a 











half a mile away, was 
such a change from the 
city nights to which we 
were accus tomed that 
I, at least, could not 
woo sleep to my eyes for 
hours and hours. How 





still the stillness was! + «44 we come in sight of the landing, we deseried a figure stretched at full lenoth upon tt, 


There was no possible It was the hermit.” 
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If Pope had hung a guerrilla, one of these pris- 
oners would have been executed. They were 
not treated as ofticers, but were put into the 
vilest part of the prison, where the revolting 
food was served to them in tubs and pails 
After three months of this life the Major had 
been released on parole. He spoke very bitterly 
of Porter, and said: 

“Ile kept out of the fight for two or three 
days, when, if he had obeyed orders, Lee would 
never have got into Pennsylvania.”’ 

Both our Major and his brother had at first 
entered the navy, and were both on the flag- 
ship Minnesota at the capture of Hatteras 
Inlet. The Major afterward resigned from the 
navy andentered the arfuy. He remained, tak- 
ing an active part in many battles, till the sur- 
render of Lee, which he witnessed. He was 
then sent with the flags and their captors to 
the War Department at Washington. After 
the review and disbandment of his corps, the 
Fifth, he was ordered to duty in the mustering- 
out service. Thus he served nearly five years 
for his country, not because he was at all fond 
of fighting, for he confessed that he was not, 
but solely from a sense of patriotism and duty. 

‘The wonder is,”’ he said, ‘‘that any one ever 
came out of the war alive.’’ 

‘*‘Were you ever wounded?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, at the battle of White Oak Road. I 
was shot in the chest, and the wound was one 
which might have resulted seriously. The sur- 
geon ordered me to the hospital; but I refused 
to go, and participated two days afterward in 
the battle of Five Forks. I was then acting as 
assistant adjutant-general in the Fifth Corps.” 

I do not know how long we would have talked 
of the war. I had many more questions to ask, 
but Mademoiselle had finished her sketch, and 
brought us abruptly back to the necessities and 
vicissitudes of the present by asking when we 
were going to have dinner. At the same in- 
stant the Major perceived that a steam yacht 
had arrived with some visitors. 

“Since you say you must return today,” he 
said, turning to me, “I will ask the captain of 
the yacht to take you to Excelsior, where you 
can get the afternoon train. There is no rea- 
son why Mademoiselle and her mother should 
not remain another day, at least; so I shall in- 
sist upon their staying. I always ‘welcome the 
coming, and speed the parting guest.’”’ 

I was very sorry to be obliged to go so soon, 
but the clouds were more threatening, and on 
that account it was doubtful if another boat 
would come that day. 

‘Since you must go,—and ladies know best,”’ 
he courteously said, ‘‘this is your safest plan.” 

He would not hear of my going without some 
refreshments, however, which he hurriedly set 
out while the yacht party inspected the house. 
Then, hastened by their presence, and with a 
feeling of hearty regret, I bade good-bye to The 
Hermitage and the Hermit. 

As we steamed away, Madame and Mademoi- 
selle climbed the steep path from the landing, 
followed by the Major, who turned and waved 
his broad hat in a last farewell. 

* 





STORMS IN GREAT LAKE REGIONS.—-Accord- 
ing to the United States Weather Bureau, by 
far the greater number of storms that pass over 
the lake region in June comes from the North- 
west. The storms of June are not so severe as 
those of late fall and winter. Neither are the 
outward signs of their approach precisely the 
same. The dangerous winds of summer are the 
squall-winds which accompany thunderstorms. 
They last but a short time, and their coming 
can most always be foretold by the appearance 
of the western sky. The barometer is unsteady, 
rising and falling quite abruptly. The day is 


generally close and oppressive, and the clouds 
present a broken and heaped-up appearance. 








FAMED GALLATIN VALLEY, MONTANA. 


By a Montanian. 





Barley, now oneof America’s standard crops, 
has long been raised, with varying success, in 
many of the Western States; and the growing 
demand for this grain, used so extensively for 
malting purposes, has opened up a large field 
for its cultivation on a most profitable basis. 

Previous to 1889, a very large proportion of 
the barley used in the manufacture of malt in 
the United States was imported from Canada. 
There being ten cents duty on barley, and the 
Canadian climate being better adapted to its 
cultivation than that of most of the barley- 
raising States, the farmers in this country were 
gradually substituting other crops for this 
cereal. 

In 1889 Mr. Henry Altenbrand, president of 
the New York & Brooklyn Malting Company, 
and for over twenty-five years connected with 
the malting business, was largely instrumental 
in having an import duty of thirty cents per 
bushel placed upon all barley imported into the 
United States. 

At about the same time, Mr. Altenbrand im- 
ported from Germany some two thousand bush- 
els of the ‘‘German Saale Barley,’’ which has a 
world-wide reputation for being the finest malt- 
ing barley known. This seed was introduced 
into the States of Minnesota, lowa, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, New York, and also in Montana, in 
which State it was distributed in the Gallatin 
Valley, to be cultivated by irrigation. 

The purpose of distributing the barley in the 
various States was to determine whether the 
climates of those States were adapted to the 
raising of it. Samples were taken the first 
year from crops grown in each of the above 
mentioned States, and, with the exception of 
the crop grown in the Gallatin Valley, where 
it was raised by irrigation, showed that in each 
instance the barley degenerated, both in qual- 
ity and appearance, as compared with the 
‘‘mother’’ seed. The crop grown by irrigation 
in the Gallatin Valley, Montana, showed a 
wonderful improvement on the original seed; 
it was fuller, heavier in weight, and brighter 
in color. 

The impetus thus given to the raising of 
barley by irrigation in the Gallatin Valley has 
been continued with increasing success year 
after year, until today this valley is famous the 
world over as a great barley-producing section. 
The parent seed has improved year by year, and 
now the barley raised in the Gallatin is pre- 
eminently the finest malting barley grown any- 
where. The reasons for this, briefly stated, 
are the natural good soil and the irrigation 
(giving moisture to the ground and roots when 
it is most needed), and, most important of all, 
the absence of any rainfall during the harvest, 
which insures the bright color so much desired. 

The Gallatin Valley proper contains about 
300 square miles. Surrounding it on all sides 
are bench-lands or foothills running back to 
the mountains and occupying, perhaps, a region 
700 miles in extent. Geologists teach that 
this was originally a vast lake, receiving the 
streams which now form the headwaters of the 
mighty Missouri, whose tributaries, extending 
back into the heart of the Rockies for more 
than a thousand miles, have covered the lake- 
bed with an alluvial soil incomparable for fer- 





tility; and this wonderful fertility, coupled 
with the matchless loveliness of the landscape, 
justifies the dual appellation of ‘*The Egypt”’ 
and ‘“‘The Switzerland”’ of America. 

The valley constitutes at this time the 
largest agricultural area under cultivation in 
Montana. A stranger traversing it in either 
direction might easily imagine himself in the 
most favored parts of Illinois or Iowa, so level 
are the highways, so neat and tidy are the well- 
kept fields, so comfortable and substantial are 
the farm buildings. The illusion would speedily 
be dispelled, however, as the eye turned from 
the immediate foreground to the snow-clad 
peaks of the majestic mountains, towering 
thousands of feet above sea-level. Unlike the 
agriculturist of the Mississippi Valley, the 
Gallatin farmer sows his crops with the confi- 
dent assurance of reaping the rich reward of 
his labor, based on the unbroken record of no 
crop failure in the history of the county. 

This immunity from crop failure rests upon 
the bounteous supply of water for irrigation 
from hundreds of mountain streams, flowing 
from perpetual snow drifts, which, yielding to 
the rays of the midsummer sun, afford grate- 
ful moisture to the parched fields in their time 
of greatest need. 

Although apparently level, the valley has a 
fall to the north of about sixty feet to the mile, 
and water in the hands of a skilled irrigator 
finds its way quickly over the broad acres, thus 
doubling their value to the farmer. Again, the 
canyons and ravines, in which many of the 
streams arise, have a northern exposure, which 
retards the melting of the snow until midsum- 
mer, the period when grain is filling and most 
needs moisture. 

Montana’s annual rainfall is about eighteen 
inches, occuring during the winter, spring and 
fall months, and affording ample moisture for 
germination of seed and growth of crops in 
their early stages. This happy combination of 
the heat of the perfect summer days and the 
artificial moisture by irrigation, gives a rank 
growth and development to crops unknown to 
any region save that of the mountain States. 

Irrigation in Montana is both ‘‘meat and 
drink’’ to the soil. The water finding its way 
from the mountains, through timber-girt ra- 
vines and coulees, bears in solution vast 
amounts of detritus, rich in organic matter; 
this, applied to lands already doubly rich in 
potash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen, gives 
them year by year the ability to produce crops 
that are the wonder of the world. 

In 1891, 50,000 bushels of this barley was ex- 
ported from the Gallatin Valley to Europe. Its 
exportation has increased from year to year, 
and in 1897 more than 300,000 bushels was ex- 
ported from this valley, of which over 200,000 
bushels went to England, Germany and Nor- 
way, its superior qualities for malting purposes 
creating for it a great demand. Asa matter 
of fact, last year this barley sold at seaport at 
an advance of twenty-five cents per bushel over 
any other barley raised in the Union. 

The first shipments to Europe created such 
a sensation that in 1893 the Imperial German 
Government sent Professor Delbruck, chief 
commissioner of the Department of Agricult- 
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ure, accompanied by his staff, to visit the grain- 
growing sections cf the United States. After 
having visited many of the Western States, 
they were invited by Mr. Henry Villard to visit 
the Gallatin Valley. Professor Delbruck and 
staff were accompanied there by Mr. Alten- 
brand, and, with the assistance of Mr. George 
Kinkel, the manager of the Manhattan Malt- 
ing Company and the West Gallatin Irrigation 
Company’s works, they made an extensive ex- 
amination of the valley. The professor was 
greatly impressed with its wonderful advan- 
tages as an ideal barley-growing section, and in 
the report of his investigations, ofticially pub- 
lished by the German government, he describes 
this favored section as follows: 

“Under the guidance of Mr. Kinkel, a native 
of Brooklyn, who has entire charge of the fa- 
mous irrigation works connected with the Gal- 
latin River, and to whom we had letters of in- 
troduction, we spent two days in studying the 
cultivation of barley. The Gallatin River flows 
here through an arid, elevated plateau other- 
wise destitute of water and bounded on all 
sides by lofty mountain ranges. The soil can 
only be cultivated with the aid of artificial 
irrigation. The river, diverted from its bed, 
is caused to flow through countless channels, so 
that many thousands of acres of land are ren- 
dered tillable. This entire valley is devoted to 
barley-raising—partly under farmers, mostly 
Dutchmen, to whom the land, with the accom- 
panying irrigation privileges, has been sold at 
a moderate price, and partly by the West Gal- 
latin Irrigation Company, of Manhattan, Mon- 
tana, which owns 30,000 acres. The barley is 
sold either as grain or converted on the spot 
into brewing malt by the Manhattan Malting 
Company. 

“Barley that is damaged by rain is unknown 
here, for there is no rain. Withered or dried- 
up barley is equally unknown, for the Gallatin 
River furnishes water in abundance. It isa 





country and a system of cultivation ideal for 
barley growing; in fact, here I have seen the 
finest barley grown in the United States. For 
the most part, Saale barley is used for seed, and 
is grown with admirable results. It is bright 
in color, large in size, fine as to husk, equal to 
the very best of European barley, and conspic- 
uously superior among the barlies of North 
America. Whereas, in other States (with the 
exception of California) and even in Canada four 
and six-rowed barlies are raised exclusively, 
here the two-rowed Chevalier has become fully 
acclimated. 

“The establishment in this waste of such an 
agricultural enterprise, and in connection with 
it the manufacturing industry,—a simply-ar- 
ranged Galland-Henning malting-plant of large 
capacity,—created an agreeable and unique im- 
pression.”’ 

Early in 1891, a colony of ten families of Hol- 
landers settled on the lands owned by the West 
Gallatin Irrigation Company. The colony has 
steadily increased until today over fifty families, 
whose chief occupation is the raising of barley, 
are located on lands in the Gallatin Valley. It 
is not too much to say that the lands of this 
valley could raise each year between four and 
five million bushels of this high-grade cereal. 
There is an unlimited market for it—a demand 
which insures good prices yearly. 

But the Gallatin Valley produces wheat and 
oats as well as barley, those two cereals growing 
to perfection there. Average crops are as follows: 

Barley, 45 to 60 bushels per acre; wheat, 40 
to 50 bushels per acre; oats, 65 to 85 and even 
100 bushels to the acre. 

It will be noticed that these figures on wheat 
and oats are twenty-five to forty per cent higher 
than those given for other Western States that 
are famed for their adaptability to these crops. 
The value of all the cereals raised in the Galla- 
tin Valley in 1897 was over a million dollars, 
which amount of money was paid into the 





hands of the farmers. The output for 1898 will 
be still greater, and the valley’s reputation will 
be enhanced accordingly; but its chief pride, 
perhaps, lies in the fact that it is the only sec- 
tion in the United States where, on account of 
soil, climate, and irrigation, the celebrated 
German Saale Barley can be grown to perfection. 





THE MOTHER-LODE IDEA. 


The following from the Western Mining World 
of Butte, Mont., will come into direct conflict 
with the opinions held by many practical 
miners. The Mining World says: 

‘“‘With an idea that physiological principles 
run through the formation of ores, many 
miners believe in what is termed the ‘mother- 
lode.’ It has grown to bea popular supersti- 
tion in almost every mining district that some- 
where in the locality a mother-lode can be 
found, compared with which the kid lodes 
amount to nothing. Nobody thinks of looking 
for the brother-lode, the sister-lode or the 
mother-in-law lode, but all are on the search 
for the mother-lode. As a matter of fact there 
is no such thing as a mother-lode, unless at 
some great depth in the bowels of the earth a 
number of veins carrying similar classes of ore 
run together into a common body. But a 
mother-lode, if entitled to that name, never 
comes to the surface. 

Some veins are larger than others, but there 
is no parentage implied in that fact. It is 
merely the circumstance of a large fissure in 
the rocks filling up with veinous matter and 
ore. Thousands upon thousands of dollars have 
been squandered by men in search of some 
great parental lode. This is one of the most 
prominent features of a placer district. In the 
Klondike Country promoters talk glibly about 
the mother-lode, as if a rich placer necessarily 
meant the existence of some lode that had 
mothered the deposits without impairing her 
own productive powers. 
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Se MR. COVINGTON'S HIRED MAN. 
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Ns By Susan Lord Currier. y 


Miss Covington’s black horse arched her 
proud neck impatiently on the river bank, and 
Miss Covington’'s clear voice called out sooth- 
ingly, “Steady, now, Bess. Steady! that old 
ferry won’t hurt you.” 

The rattling of the ropes stopped, the ferry 
ran its stubby nose into the soft sand, and the 
ferryman sprang ashore. 

“Shall I lead your horse down?”’ he asked, 
raising his hat. 

‘“‘No; I do not wish to cross. My father needs 
another man to put in the crop. Mr. Wilton 
said he would spare you for a week and tend to 
the ferry himself during that time. There 
isn’t much travel anyhow while the farmers 
are so busy. You will come?” 

The ferryman smiled at the girl’s imperious 
tones. ‘Really, there must be some mistake,” 
he began. 

“No, there isn’t,’ Miss Covington broke in, 
eagerly; ‘‘papa and Mr. Wilton arranged it ‘all 
in town this morning. I am to take you back 
with me. You will not need to bring your 
blankets for the week. Now, is it quite clear?” 
and Miss Covington smiled down into the 
brown eyes of the ferryman. 

He offered no further resistance. ‘I sha’n’t 
keep you waiting long,’’ he said, as he swung 
out again into the river. 

“TI don’t like handsome hired men,” Miss 
Covington thought, her eyes following the trim 
figure on the scow. ‘They are sure never to 
know their places; but Mr. Wilton says he isa 
good worker.”’ 

Rose Covington’s eyes wandered up the river, 
which was dazzling in the warm sunshine, and 
then back again to the ferry and the comfort- 
able farmhouse on the opposite bank. She no- 
ticed the new curtains at the parlor windows, 
and the tall figure of the ferryman as he disap- 
peared through the hall door. 

“I didn’t think Mrs. Wilton would allow 
that,’’ she said aloud in her surprise; ‘‘letting 
the hired men rush through the house when- 
ever they feel like it.” 

When next the young man appeared, he had 
changed his suit for the workingman’s regula- 
tion garb of blue. 

“Must be ‘Boss of the Road’ overalls,’’ Miss 
Covington thought, with a smile. She had 
seen them advertised on all the fences in the 
country, along with sarsaparilla and Peruvian 
bark. 

Albert Warner took his seat in the buggy in 
a state of suppressed excitement. That he had 
a name, Miss Covington strongly suspected, 
but what it was she waited for the future to 
unfold. It was not to be expected that a ferry- 
man should feel altogether at ease in such aris- 
tocratic company. 

‘Shall I drive?’’ he asked, wondering if that 
was the proper thing to do. 

“IT will drive,’’ was the rather haughty an- 
swer. 

Miss Covington found herself in a hard posi- 
tion. A man, young and handsome, whom she 
asked of her own accord to accompany her 
home, sat on the same seat with her, and yet 
she did not feel free to talk. 

“Tf he were the usual kind,”’ she thought, 
impatiently, ‘‘I should feel different.”’ 
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Albert Warner glanced at his companion oc- 
casionally, when he could do so without being 
observed. The soft, dark hair, the sweet, firm 
mouth, and the flushed cheeks were very attrac- 
tive even toa hired man. ‘She is as pretty as 
she is proud,” was his thought. 

‘*Men are scarce this season, aren’t they?’’ he 
ventured at last. 

‘*There were never so few,’’ Miss Covington 
said, glad that the_rather strained silence was 
broken. ‘Every one has run off to the Alaskan 
gold-mines. Mr. Wilton and my father are old 
settlers here and are great friends; that’s the 
reason he let you come to help us out in seed- 
ing.”’ It was pleasant, looking into such ex- 
pressive eyes, but it was a pleasure which Miss 
Covington thought. best to deny herself; hired 
men’s eyes were not to be looked into. 

Silence closed around them again. Rose Cov- 
ington leaned forward in the eagerness of driv- 
ing. Suddenly an interruption came in the 
shape of a wretched-looking pig, feeding by 
the way-side, which all at once took it into its 
swinish head to rush out into the middle of the 
road. Bess reared in the air instantly, wild 
with terror. Warner watched with curious 
interest the courage of the driver. She never 
once lost her presence of mind, and steadily re- 
fused to let the horse face about. When, at 
last, the frightened animal was quieted, Miss 
Covington passed over the reins. ‘You drive, 
please. After all, Bess is only a colt.” 

It was her turn, now, to watch the driver: 
She noticed that his hands were soft and white; 
and she thought, contemptuously, that he was 
probably giving himself airs because he worked 
on a ferry. 

After awhile they met Mr. Wilton, who was 
driving a span of swift grays. From the frantic 
tugging at his reins it was plain that Mr. Wil- 





ton wanted to stop, but it seemed to Miss Cov- 
ington that Bess was being urged on rather 
than checked. 

‘There! I have got you here in time for din- 
ner,’’ she exclaimed, as Warner helped her 
from the buggy. ‘‘Robert, come here, please,”’ 
she called to a tall young fellow. ‘‘My brother,” 
she said, in introduction; and then remembered 
that she could go no further. 

‘‘Albert Warner,” the other supplied. 

Warner followed a harrow all the long after- 
noon. He wished, a dozen times before the wel- 
come supper-horn blew, that he had never left 
the ferry. Robert Covington, with a boy’s curios- 
ity, tried to draw the stranger out at the sup- 
per-table, but Albert Warner’s answers, while 
perfectly courteous, gave very little satisfac- 
tion to an inquisitive soul. 

In keeping with the true democracy of a 
farm home, the workingmen ate at the same 
table with the family, and it did not take Miss 
Covington’s keen eyes long to discover that the 
new man understood the small refinements of 
such occasions. 

“There isn’t any more room in the bunk- 
house, so you will sleep upstairs,’’ Robert ex- 
plained to ‘‘Al,” as he called the new man, 
when they came in that evening from doing 
the chores. ‘‘Only you will have to take your 
shoes off down here in the kitchen. Mother 
doesn’t want the men tramping upstairs with 
their boots on.”’ 

Rose Covington had just stepped into the 
kitchen for a drink of new milk. She watched 
Warner’s dark face flush. ‘‘He does not like 
it,” she thought, ‘‘and I do not wonder.” 
Then, moved by a sudden impulse, she brought 
out some papers and magazines, and laid them 
on the table. 

“Do you care to read?’’ she asked, bringing a 
lamp. 

The gentleness of her manner touched him, 
but he was very tired. 

“Not tonight, thank you. I think I shall go 
to bed, even if it is early.” 

Robert stood by waiting for him to take his 
shoes off, but Rose turned her face from a feel- 
ing of delicacy and the fear that he might have 
holes in his stockings. 

This young woman was petted and looked up 
to by all the family. There was a daintiness 




















“Suddenly an interruption came in the shape of a wretched-lookiny pig. . 


. Bese reared in the air, wild with terror,” 
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in her appearance and a grace in her move- 
ments that were lacking in the blooming coun- 
try girls of her acquaintance. There was good 
blood in the Covington family, and Rose 
showed it. > 

* * 

“Say, Rose, don’t you want to play whist?” 
Robert asked, one evening, bounding into the 
cozy sitting-room where his sister was reading. 
“Tt’s Saturday night, you know, and we can 
sleep late in the morning. Al says he plays, 
and father is right in the mood for a game to- 
night.’’ 

Rose glanced at the eager face of her brother. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, slowly. 

She was wondering if the time would ever 
come when they need not depend on their hired 
men to make upa hand at whist. 

“You play with Rose,’’ Robert said to Al, 
when they took their seats around the card- 
table. ‘‘Father and I always play partners.” 

“Tf Miss Covington is willing,” Albert said, 
with a quick glance at the young lady in ques- 
tion. 

Rose took her seat opposite him. She did 
not dare raise her eyes to his for a moment; she 
knew how brilliant they were when he smiled. 

Mrs. Covington sat in her large rocking-chair, 
busy with her knitting. From time to time 
her glance strayed to the group around the 
table. Hereyes, sharp with mother-love, noted 
the keen interest with which the hired man 
studied his partner’s face rather than his hand, 
and her heart was heavy with motherly anxi- 
ety. But she remembred the noble pride of 
her daughter, and her uneasiness vanished. 

When they had finished, Robert asked for 
some music. ‘‘You must play for us, Rose,’’ he 
said in high good humor, pleased with his hard- 
earned victory. 

“Just a good-night song, if you will sing it 
with me,’’ said his sister. 

“Al, you help us out. You sing, I know, for 
I heard you. Make him, Rose.”’ 

His sister flushed at this tribute to her pow- 
ers of compelling obedience. Robert said such 
rash things sometimes! 

‘Please help us, Mr. Warner,”’ she said, sim- 
ply. 

Albert Warner’s voice was strong and full of 
music. ‘By Jove! you are a good singer,”’ 
Robert exclaimed with boyish enthusiasm. 
‘“*‘Where did you ever learn?” 

“Oh, I picked it up,’’ was the easy answer. 

‘‘Why do you suppose he is content to be 
nothing?” Rose asked in sudden passion, when 
her brother and Albert had gone upstairs. Her 
eyes did not seek her mother’s. 

“There are many like him, just satisfied to 
make a living and that’s all,’’ said the mother. 
“Mr. Wilton told your father that he pays him 
twenty dollars a month for running the ferry. 
I suppose that’s enough for board and clothes.”’ 

The next morning Rose was in the garden 
gathering some early pansies for the church, 
when Al came in from the barn. He paused at 
the gate, not sure which to admire the more, 
the fresh flowers or the fresh young figure 
bending over them. The sound of carriage- 
wheels caused them both to turn. 

“It’s the Wilton carriage,’’ Rose exclaimed. 
‘They can’t be going to church so soon!”’ 

‘*They are coming for me,”’ he said. 

“Oh, you are not going to leave us! Just one 
week more and the crop will be in. Papa is 
counting on you.” 

“TI will be back tonight,’’ Albert said with a 
quick smile. ‘“‘I am going to see your father 
through this next week.”’ 

‘*Wilton always was an odd chap,” said Mr. 
Covington, looking out of the window, ‘but I 
never knew him to be so free with his carriage 
before. When he takes a notion to anyone he 





can’t do enough for him. But Al is a good fel- 
low to work, and he is fine with horses. 

Rose passed through the room with her flow- 
ers. Already the house seemed lonely. There 
is such an aloofness about farm-life that even 
a hired man more or less makes a difference. 

* * 

It was Friday afternoon, and Rose was tak- 
ing a walk along the tree-lined road that di- 
vided her father’s farm. Just then Albert 
drove up to the fence on a roller. 

‘‘Are you out for a walk?” he asked, gaily. 

“T am going tocall on that Mrs. Larson down 
there. She has been telling people that I am 
‘stuck up,’ as she says, because I don’t call on 
her every time she has a headache or the chil- 
dren hurt their fingers. I have to walk because 
papa is using all the horses today.” 

“Let me take you across the field on the 
roller,” he said; ‘that will bring you almost 
there.”’ 

“Yes, do,’’ Rose replied with quick enthu- 
siasm. ‘I used to ride on the‘roller all the 
time when I was little.”’ 

When she was up there on the roller-seat, 
with a few stray curls blowing around her face 
and the color coming and going in her cheeks, 
she looked so pretty and girlish that Albert 
would have been glad to drive around the 
world on a roller in such company. 

‘*‘What do you think of when you drive back 
and forth, back and forth, all day?”’ 

‘There is much to think about,”:and Albert 
fastened his brilliant eyes on hers. 

For some reason the color flamed into Miss 
Covington’s face. ‘‘No doubt,’ she answered, 
coldly. But she couldn’t be haughty long on 
the roller-seat; her position was too insecure. 

“Do you know what I wish?’’ she inquired, 
after a little pause; and then, before he had 
time to reply: 

‘*Papa is going to send two teams to the log- 
ging-camp next week. Mamma and I areafraid 
they will not use the horses properly in the 
camp; they never do. I wish you would go 
along and drive them instead of Jake. He 
doesn’t understand horses so well as you. You 
would make better wages than in the ferry. 
Won’t you go?”’ 

It was hard to resist her pleading tone, but 
he managed to do so. 

‘“‘No, no; it would be impossible for me to 
go,’ he said, gently. ‘But surely your father 
will not send his horses where they will be in- 
jured!”’ 

Rose shook her head. ‘‘Papa is too easy-go- 
ing to look into things much. Mamma and I 
will be distracted until we hear from the 
horses. They are going forty miles up the 
river.” 

‘‘Well, I’ll go up and see what the place is 
like after the horses are at work;’’ that is, if it 
will be any satisfaction to you and your 
mother.” 

“Don’t think of going to so much trouble,” 
she said, hastily, and she seemed all at once to 
lose her enjoyment of the roller-ride. When 
she had left him, Albert mused over the incon- 
sistency of itall. The Covingtons had taken 
him into the family almost as one of them- 
selves, and yet, underneath all the pleasant in- 
tercourse lay the rigid family pride, which oc- 
casionally, in the most unexpected manner, 
shot forth its metallic rays. 

Saturday noon, Mr. Covington called Albert 
into the back sitting-room. ‘Now that the 
crop is in we’ll settle up,’’ was the first remark 
he made. Then he consulted an original- 
looking account-book. 

‘“‘Tt’s just ten days, as I have it,’’ he said, clos- 
ing the book. Albert agreed, with a nod of the 
head, and Mr. Covington promptly rewarded 
him with ten silver dollars. 





The hired man looked at the money doubt- 
fully. ‘‘l am afraid I haven’t earned it,” he 
said, slowly. ‘I have been used to horses all 
my life, but I was new to most kinds of farm- 
work.”’ 

“The accommodation of getting you just 
when I needed you most, more than makes up 
for anything else,’’ was the hearty answer. 
You are different from the majority of men, 
though. I never saw a hired man before who 
didn’t think that he had earned three times as 
much as he got.”’ 

Albert paused for a moment in the kitchen, 
where busy Mrs. Covington was washing the 
dishes and Rose was wiping them. 

‘*T must say good-bye and be off. 
back to the ferry again.”’ 

There was a sudden stillness in the dish-pan; 
Mrs. Covington had stopped dish-washing. 

“T hope you won’t forget us if you are ever 
around this way again,’’ she replied, cordially. 

“T shall never forget my two weeks on the 
Covington farm, nor the kind people here,”’ 
was his warm response. He seemed to expect 
some words from Rose, but none came. 

Rose watched him as he passed down the 
garden-walk with that firm step she had grown 
to know so well. 

“Tf I had been a girl in a story, now, I would 
have let this plate fall or have done some- 
thing to betray my agitation,’’ she thought, 
bitterly. She did not try to hide from herself 
the feeling of loneliness that swept over her. 

“T think I shall go and visit Sadie for 
awhile,’’ she said to her mother a few days 
later. ‘‘I am growing stupid here in the coun- 
try without seeing anyone.”’ 

“Yes; a change would do you good, I am 
sure,’’ answered the mother, caressing with 


I shall go 


| her hard hand the soft cheek of the daughter. 





Just then Mr. Covington entered the room. 
‘‘Nelson’s brought out the mail,’’ tossing a let- 
ter into Rose’s lap. 

“*T shall not need to go away just yet,’’ she 
announced, with shining eyes. ‘“‘Mrs. Wilton 
wants Robert and me to come to her house for 
a party Friday night. I do hope this means 
that people are waking up,”’ 

The mother’s careworn face lighted with 
pleasure. ‘I hope so, too, for your sake.” 


* * 
* 


There was a light in every window in the 
Wilton house when Robert and Rose drove out 
on the river-bank the night of the party. A 
string of carriages had preceded them, and 
there were others following. ‘‘The whole 
country will be there,” Rose said, in joyous ex- 
ultation. A little curly-haired Swede set them 
across the ferry. Rose was conscious of a feel- 
ing of disappointment that it was not Al. 

She found the dressing-room crowded with a 
radiant mob. ‘We are to dance in the barn,”’ 
some one said. 

“Isn’tit lovely!’ said a tall girl in shimmer- 
ing green. It was Miss Barnes, the banker’s 
daughter. ‘Mrs. Wilton said that her nephew 
wouldn’t hear of any other place. She had 
been telling him how they used to dance here 
in the old days, and he was wild to have an old- 
time party.” ; 

“*They say he has the Western fever,’’ said a 
dazzling blonde. ‘‘He is very literary, and is 
out here studying us so that he can write us up 
when he goes East again.’’ 

‘*Who is this wonderful person?’ Rose asked, 
trying hard to get a glimpse of her hair in the 
mirror. 

“It’s Mr. Warner, Mrs. Wilton’s nephew from 
New York,” Miss Barnes answered. Then she 
turned to her particular friend, the doctor’s 
daughter, and said, in a whisper loud enough 
for Rose to hear: 

‘‘Who’d ever think that Rose Covington 
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would make up so well? Those country girls do 
turn into beauties sometimes, when they have 
half a chance.”’ 

But Rose did not hear, she was saying to her- 
self, with wildly beating heart: 

“Mr. Warner Mrs. Wilton’s nephew? It 
cannot be; and yet, and yet a“ 

Mrs. Wilton greeted Rose warmly in the 
crowded parlors below. ‘Now, my dear, let 
me introduce my nephew, Mr. Warner,’’ she 
said, with a quiet smile. ‘‘Perhaps you have 
seen him before.’’ 

‘I think you have been deceiving us,’’ Rose 
complained faintly, looking up into the brown 
eyes she knew so well. 

‘‘Aren’t you going to shake hands with me?” 
he cried, gaily, taking her cold little palm in 
his warm grasp. ‘“‘It is very easy to under- 
stand; I happen to be my aunt’s nephew!”’ 

‘“‘Why didn’t you tell us before?’’ and Miss 
Covington’s face grew scarlet as she remem- 
bered how she had looked down upon him in 
the past. 

“That does need to be explained,’’ he ad- 
mitted. ‘It was a case of mistaken identity 
from the start. You mistook me for the ferry- 
man that first day, when I had taken the scow 
across for the fun of it. Now, it bappened that 
I had said to my aunt that very morning that 
I should like to work on a farm for a week. I 
am writing a book of Western farm-life, and I 
want to get the farm atmosphere. Life on 
these great farms is so different from anything 
else I have known. It fascinates me! Then 
you came, in answer to my wish, and I was 
glad tugo. Aunt was scandalized, but I made 
her promise that she would not come near me. 
It would have spoiled everything if you had 
known I wasn’t really a ‘hired man.’ Am I 
forgiven for the deception?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps I shall be able to forgive sometime; 
I am not quite sure of anything just yet. But 
you seemed to know a good deal about horses.”’ 

“Il have always been fond of a good horse. 
You must give us city people credit for know- 
ing just a few things,”’ he said, playfully. 

Mrs. Wilton, who had been greeting new ar- 
rivals, now came back to Albert and Rose. 
‘*Albert, dear, don’t you think it’s time for the 
dancing to begin? You and Miss Barnes are 
to lead the grand march.” 

Mrs. Wilton drew Rose’s arm through hers 
as they started in the direction of the brill- 
iantly-lighted barn. ‘‘Wasn’t it a mad prank 
for my boy to work ona farm? But that’s 
just like him; he throws his whole soul into 
his writings, and it’s bringing him success. 
Four years ago, when he was out here, he made 
a decided hit with his Western sketches. He 
is a regular contributor to several big papers 
now, and he expects great things from his 
book. You must excuse an old woman’s fond- 
ness, but I can't help feeling proud of him.” 

They entered the barn, which was gay with 
lights and coloring. The heavy rafters were 
draped with bunting. Already the couples were 
forming for the grand march. 

“Don’t they make a fine-looking couple?”’ 
Mrs. Wilton asked as her glance rested on her 
nephew and Miss Barnes. ‘‘When he was here 
before he thought there was no one like Madge.”’ 

Rose lost some of her interest in the gay 
scene. Just then some one came to claim her 
for the grand march, and the graceful figure in 
the white dress was swept away in the throng 
of dancers. 

Just before the next dance, Albert was at her 
side, bending over her programme. ‘‘May I 
have this?” he asked, eagerly; ‘‘and this? and 
this?”’ 

“You would better dance with me once be- 
fore you decide about the others,” she sug- 
gested. ‘I may dance wretchedly.” 








“I know how you dance,’’ he answered, 
smiling down into her glowing face. A sudden 
resolve shaped itself in his mind. ‘Have you 
seen the river by moonlight?’ he asked, when 
the last strains of the waltz had died away. 

Of course she had not; and so they wandered 
down to the river’s brink, although Rose was 
afraid she had “promised Mr. Eddy this dance,” 
and was having a hard struggle with her con- 
science. 

‘“‘He’s old and he won’t care,’ Warner de- 
clared. ‘Atleast, I can’t give you up just yet. 
Do you know that I have been up the river to 
look after your father’s horses? They are fat- 
ter than when they left home, I am pleased to 
report.’’ 

“It was so good of you,’’ she replied, with a 
little quiver in her voice. 

Then there was a long silence, broken only 
by the ripple of the water. 

‘No, it was selfish in me; it was such a pleas- 
ure todo something for you. Ina day or two 
I must start for New York. May I go with the 
happy thought that I am to return in the 
fall? Will Miss Rose Covington marry her 
father’s hired man?”’ 

Miss Rose Covington did. 





RETURNING SEA OTTERS. 





The Victoria (B. C.) Colonist says that one 
thousand dollars a day is pretty good wages for 
even a West Coast Siwash, and yet one fortu- 
nate member of the Nootka tribe earned even 
more than this one day last week. His good 
luck has filled the tribe and neighboring tribes 
with the spirit of emulation, and as a result the 
white sealing schooners depending for their 
hunters upon the West Coast tribes are likely 
to have considerable trouble. 

The lucky Indian in question was making a 
solitary trip along the coast, his destination 
being Kyuquot, when, in passing Bajo reef, he 
awoke to a realization of the fact that the sea 
otter had returned to their old stamping- 
grounds of a century ago, where Captain Cook 
found them when he first visited Vancouver 
Island, but where they have not been seen in 
any number during fifty years past. Four fine 
specimens were secured by this lonely Indian 
ina single day, and on his report being received 
a party of four Nootkas went out, and as a re- 
sult of half a week’s hunting, returned to 
Nootka recently with twenty otters in all, the 
skins being of medium size and of the very best 
quality. 

The schooner Pioneer, which has been lying 
in Kyuquot harbor for some time past, had been 
promised a crew of Nootkas for her Bering Sea 
expedition, but so much more profitable do they 
find the sea-otter hunting that they have now 
refused to sign articles, and the captain of the 
sealer isin a quandary. Other vessels engaged 
in the industry will probably fare similarly, 
and the effect of the return of the sea otter will 
unquestionably be a decided diminution of the 
sealing catch and the probable return of a num- 
ber of the already outfitted schooners to Vic- 
toria. Sea otter being worth from $200 to $500 
a skin, the money to be made through the kind- 
ness of the much-prized animals returning to 
Bajo reef can better be imagined than esti- 
mated. 

It will be remembered that sea otter were 
seen in limited numbers off Cape Cook and 
Nootka Sound last August, when old tribal 
animosities over the right to hunt them came 
within an ace of precipitating a conflict be- 
tween the Nootkas and Haidahs. Whether 
there is trouble yet in store remains to be seen, 
but in the meantime the Indians are coining 
comfortable fortunes. 





CLOVER AND TIMOTHY. 


Timothy grew in the broad, open field, 
And Timothy lived in the house near by: 
No paradox dark is here revealed, 
And the solving is easy, if you try; 
For tim number one was naught but a grass, 
While Tim number two, a man whom a Jass 
Who lived in the house close by the hill 
Loved as only a maiden can, and will. 





And close by the timothy-grass there grew 
A field of red clover, fragrant and sweet, 

And the maid by the hill was Clover, too,— 
He called her “sweet Clover” when’er they'd meet. 
Now, her father liked not the suit of Tim, 
And swore that his maid should ne’er marry him; 
But they laughed at his threats, and met near by 
Where the clover was sweet,—and the Timothy nigh. 


Said Tim to the maid, “Since we love, what harm 

In exchanging your name for mine, I pray?” 
And Clover drew close to her lover's arm, 

And whispered something I dare not say. 

Then Timothy bold to her father went, 

Resolved to tell of his heart's intent, 

And win from the sire permission to wed 

The maid whose cheeks, like the clover, were red. 


Said Tim to the sire, “Thy Clover is sweet.” 
“Aye, aye,” said the sire, “my clover is good.” 

“Then why notexchange? Itis only meet. 
My sire, for thy Clover so sweet and good, 
Will give you his Timothy, strong and true.”’ 
Said her father. at last, "That will I do.” 
And Clover to Tim—mistaken for “clover,” 
Her sire, in trade, with gladness turned over. 


And the man who's in love will sure find a way 
To win the fair maid, though her father say nay. 


CLIFFORD TREMBLY. 
St. Paul, Minn. 





° 
SUN WORSHIP. 


Sunlight—-sunlight—sunlight on the hills! 
Sunlight on the woodlands, gleaming far away! 

Dancing in the meadows, glancing in the rills, 
Filling all the gateways of the happy day? 





Sunlight—sunlight- sunlight in my life! 

In my heart is summer, songs of birds and flowers. 
With a new-born glory all the world is rife, 

Brimming o'er the June-time with the happy hours. 


Suniight—sunlight, while the worlds spin onward, 
Gleaming past the farthest one, like a distant star; 
All the planets, all the moons ever swinging dawn- 

ward 
To its golden radtance streaming from afar; 


Breaking on the shores of worlds, out of empty spaces, 
Peopled orbs and desert orbs, where mortal never 
trod; 
With a splendor lighting a million million faces 
Over all the planets, like the smile of God! 


Sunlight—sunlight in the gates of morning, 
Glowing into sunrise with a beam benign, 

A celestial fireside. lighting and adorning 
With a gleam and glory glimpsing the divine! 


Sunlight—sunlight, turning all things golden! 
Symbol of the Godhead! When the morn’s begun, 
[ could fall and worship, as in ages olden 
Did our far ancestors, the beauty of the Sun. 


J. A. EDGERTON. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


THE BENT TREE. 


By tall, straight trees within a wood 

That. shading, quelled each newer sprout, 
Each fighting for its greatest good— 

The bright, green-giving sun without, 
I saw a gnarled-kneed hickory. 

At half a child's height from the ground, 
Some early hurt left it less free 

To battle with the trees around. 








And yet, beyond the broken place 
It rose again and sought the sky 
From its rent trunk; from its warped base 
Grew beautiful, and straight, and high. 
The posture of its deadly pain— 
In anxious toil to top the rest, 
Is now a seat for wooing twain, 
Or curious child, or poet's quest. 
. * * * 


From the rent portion of my life, 
Bowed low by late unfav’ring fate, 
Disabled in the onward strife— 
May I not still grow talland straight? 
Through that healed channel of distress 
The flood may flow by which to rise, 
And men shall look with tenderness, 
Not scorn, on what they may despise. 


L. A. OSBORNE, 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 
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The richest half- 
acre of gold-ground 
ever known in the 
world lies in Mon- 
tana. Its associa- 
tions make it one of 
the most romantic 
spots in the gold- 
bearing Northwest, 
and the stories told 
of it will always keep 
it from sinking into 
oblivion. It is what is known as the Montana 
Bar, in Confederate Gulch, about fourteen 
miles from Helena. The luck of no other pros- 
pectors has ever been equal to that of its dis- 
coverers—George E. Wright, James Sullivan, 
Chris Fredericks, and A. McGregor. It was in 
the spring of 1864, says the Phillipsburg (Mont. ) 
Mail. The men were of the ordinary class of 
prospectors, embracing the different grades of 
society. In their peregrinations in search of 
the precious metal they were straggling through 
the foothills on the east side of the Missouri 
River when, by a lucky chance, one of them 
picked up a handful of dirt on the richest part 
of the bar. It looked like very common dirt, 
but if by washing it showed even a color, it 
would have been cause for satisfaction, as pick- 
ings had been very dry. His astonishment can 
be imagined, when, out of the single shovelful 
of dirt, he washed about $40 in coarse dust! He 
announced his discovery to his companions ina 
somewhat excited manner, and they at once 
made another panning, with the same result. 
They then commenced work in earnest, and by 
night they had a pile of dust and nuggets that 
weighed out a value of $21,000. They were up 
early the next morning—as early as they could 
see todo anything. The tirst thing they did 
was to properly locate all the ground the law 
allowed by driving stakes with the usual posted 
notices. After that, all hands turned to regu- 
lar labor. 

The locality was somewhat isolated, and their 
special location was hidden by natural obstruc- 
tions, so that they were enabled to work with- 
out being discovered. No one knew of the rich 
results of their labors. Their needed supplies 
were drawn from Helena. Whenever they had 
to have anything, one of their number went to 
that place. They had some gold coin, and with 
this they made all their purchases. The cur- 
rency of the country in these days was dust, 
but to have used that would have been to give 
away the fact that they had found something. 
They took not only this but other precautions 
toavert suspicion. A log cabin was thrown up 
for their habitation, and under it the gold was 
hidden as rapidly as it was taken out, so as to 
avoid even a chance of observation. The pocket 
was of such unprecedented richness that in 
three months they had accumulated three and 
a half tons of gold, mixed with the usual quan- 
tity of black sand, of course, and difficult of 
separation. They had worked but half an acre 
of ground. An idea of its richness can be had 
from the fact that pure gold is rated at $20 an 
ounce. The coarse gold of the Missouri River 
Country runs about $16 an ounce. This that 
they had accumulated, dirt and all, went about 
$12 an ounce. 

It is but a simple matter of mathematics to 
figure out what the three and a half tons would 
go. It was a very big fortune to be divided 
among the four prospectors. With all their 
dreams of wealth they had never hoped for this, 
and they began to think about “realizing” and 
of getting back to civilization. There was an- 





NALF-ACRE OF MONTANA TREASURE. 


other reason for this, al3o. The water in the 
small stream in the gulch was getting very low, 
and their operations were consequently more or 
less handicapped. After duly discussing the 
matter, they decided to get out. It was one 
thing to determine to leave, however, and a 
very different one to do so. Finally one of the 
four went to Helena and secured a covered 
freight-wagon, with a four-horse team. Fear- 
ing that the purchase of bagsor the other usual 
receptacles for gold-dust would betray their se- 
cret, he drove to the rear of a hardware store, 
where he loaded up about twenty empty nail- 
kegs, with all the loose heads he could find. 
With these he drove back to the cabin on the 
bar. 

The idea of carrying the dust in nail-kegs 
was anovelone. The kegs, of course, all had 
to be lined with whatever material was at 
hand. This was finally done, and at the end of 
the week the dust was packed in kegs and the 
latter were securely bound with thongs of raw- 
hide. This was only one problem. The great- 
est one was before them. Fort Benton, 120 
miles north, was the head of navigation, but 
the boating season was ended, and the only 
other outlet was Salt Lake, 500 miles south, 
over a road infested by highwaymen of the 
most desperate character. It was clearly out 
of the question. 

It had been ascertained, during this time, 
that the treasure had a value of about $1,200,- 
000. After a great deal of deliberation, it was 
finally decided to take the nail-kegs to Fort 
Benton and there construct a light-draught 
raft or flat-boat, that would go over the shallow 
places, and with it float down the Missouri 
River to St. Joseph. This idea was carried out, 
though only after several startling experiences. 
One of the men returned to his native country, 
Germany, married a banker’s daughter, and 
succeeded to a profitable business. The others 
disappeared completely, and were not heard 
from again. 

After the departure of the discoverers a 
stampede to Confederate Gulcb set in. Many 
good finds were made. In one instance an Irish- 
man, who had just staked off a claim and ex- 
perimentally found good prospects, was ban- 
tered by a bystander, who owned a couple of 
pack-horses, for a trade. This was quickly 
agreed to, and in a few weeks the new owner 
took out dust to the value of $56,000. Another 
claim, which yielded $20,000, was bought with 
a Colt’s revolver. 

The total yield of the gulch was in excess of 
$3,000,000. All the gulches—called ravines in 
the East—opening to the Missouri River for a 
distance of fifty miles below its three main 
tributaries were very rich in gold, and many 
millions of dollars were recovered. The old bars 
left by the receding water were the most pro- 
lific, but the opinion prevails that if the water 
of the river could be diverted, so that the bot- 
tom ground could be washed, at least $200,000,- 
000 would be the reward—or, as one old placer- 
miner residing in that section puts it, ‘‘There 
is enough gold there to load a steamboat.” 

Last Chance Gulch, says the Mail, is one of 
those which seem to give foundation for the 
possibly extravagant idea of this old miner. It 
is the one in which Helena is located. It has 
yielded $30,000,000, and in every direction, fora 
distance of fifty miles, the ground seems to be 
impregnated with placer gold. 

Do any more of these rich placers exist in the 
mountain ranges of Montana? Who can say? 
The most wonderful discoveries of gold have 
been made in places that have been walked 





over by human feet, hundreds of times, without 
a thought of the great wealth which lay be- 
neath. All such grounds are discovered by ac- 
cident. Why, then, may not some lucky wight 
stumble upon other fields in the Treasure State 
that shall startle the world with their millions 
of free gold? Countless canyons and mountain 
streams remain to be explored; there are dis- 
tricts in which no prospector has yet struck 
pick or panned dirt; and one day—who knows? 
one day—perhaps tomorrow, may be next week, 
some straying adventurer may find his way 
thither and discover another miner’s heaven. 





* 
e- 


BUFFALO EXTINCTION NECESSARY. 


The Dillon (Mont.) 7'ribune having recalled the 
old-time estimate that 31,000,000 buffalo were 
killed in the period of thirteen years between 
1868 and 1881, the Helena /ndependent of the 
same State expresses the opinion that the ex- 
termination of these noblest animals of the 
plains was necessary to the settlement and de- 
velopment of the West. The extinction of the 
buffalo, it says, settled the Indian question. 
As long as these animals roamed the plains, 
furnishing food, clothing and lodgment for the 
Indians, the latter rejected all efforts of the 
Government to control and civilize them, and 
maintained a firm attitude of hostility to the 
whites. They were then free to roam at will 
over the country and indulge in their predatory 
exploits, making war upon the hereditary ene- 
mies of their own race and upon the frontiers- 
man and settler. As long as the buffalo re- 
mained to supply their immediate wants, this 
condition would have continued. With the 
disappearance of the buffalo the Indians were 
ready to make terms with Uncle Sam and con- 
fine themselves to the reservations, if rations 
were forthcoming with proper regularity. The 
era of rapid settlement and progress in the Great 
West dates from the extermination of the buf- 
falo. 

“Tf these myrmidons of the plains had re- 
mained with us,’’ the Jndependent continues, 
‘*‘Montana would be today a howling wilderness 
instead of a prosperous State with a population 
of a quarter of a millionof people. Viewing 
the case from this standpoint, we can furego all 
regrets about the slaughter of the buffalo. 
They stood in the path of progress, and had to 
yield to the inevitable.”’ 


* 


IN THE WILDS OF THE OLYMPICS. 








Not long ago a party of six or seven advent- 
urous spirits was formed for the purpose of 
making an expedition into the wilds of the 
Olympic Mountains, expecting to penetrate a 
section seldom, if ever, trod by white men. The 
objective point of the expedition is a mysteri- 
ous lake far up in the mountains, which has no 
visible outlet, but whose bed is said by the In- 
dians to be a glittering repository for quanti- 
ties of placer gold. 

The location of this lake is being kept a pro- 
found secret, and it is said that the first canoe 
of a white man or Indian is yet to part its wa- 
ter. Indians have brought down specimens or 
nuggets taken from the surrounding country. 
The black sand of the ocean beach west of the 
mountains contains fine particles of gold, which 
some believe are carried to the sea by a sub- 
terranean passage from the lake, being milled 
into fine flour-gold on the way to the sea. 

Acting on the theory that deposits of placer 
gold are to be found at the sources of the 
streams emptying into the Pacific, the party 
will strike for the head of the lake, prepared to 
startle the world by locating mines of fabulous 
richness. 
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“(Going to Little Pike Lake.” 





“Camp Refuge, run by women.” 





“Tom demonstrated his strength.” 


A SUMMER OUTING, WITH SNAP-SHOT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘*‘Where’ll we go?”’ said Tom. 

“Let’s go where there won’t be anybody be- 
sides ourselves,’’ replied Maggie; ‘‘we want to 
be all alone.”’ 

“All right; let’s go to Little Pike Lake, then; 
it’s far enough away to satisfy the most ardent 
seeker after solitude.”’ This last word came 
from the professor, who was only out of college 
a month, but had already been appointed pro- 
fessor of physics in a Montana college. 

‘*‘When’ll we go?’’ queried Jess. 

“Day after tomorrow, if you girls will be 
ready; it’s no use waiting till hot weather 
comes to wilt us.’’ 

This is how we happened to go on a very 
pleasant camping trip. We had two teams 
one loaded with tents, provisions, a gasoline 
stove and other articles such as are necessary 
for enjoying camp-life. The men walked beside 
the first team, while the girls followed in an- 
other wagon, sometimes taking turns walking 
when the roads were steep or when we went 
through some rough stretch of timber. 

Just before we reached Little Pike Lake we 
saw a deserted log-house that had evidently 
been built by some scaler of timber the previous 


winter. It looked liked rain, and we pre-empted | 


the house at once, deferring pitching the tent 
till morning. 
Refuge and at once began to make ourselves at 
home. 
fire, owing to the efforts of Jess, who declared 


We named our residence Camp | 


It did not take long to start a blazing | 


“that camp should be run by women.” We | 


boys did not kick much; we simply let the girls 


try it, while we looked on. We did hustle 
around long enough to find an ancient saw- 
buck, however, and the professor sat on one | 
end of a stick while Jess valiantly sawed away 
at the other end, singing gayly, the meanwhile, 
‘Just tell them that you saw me,” the professor 
taking up the lay in a clear tenor, while poor 
Maggie struggled to split the pine sticks as 
they fell from the saw. Tom said that he 
wouldn’t split the wood, whereupon the girls 
told him that he wasn’t strong enough, and he, 
much aggrieved, demonstrated that his college | 
training had developed the muscles of his arms 
by holding both girls on his shoulders. Jess | 
nearly fell over his back, but he held her till | 
they admitted that he was stronger than they | 
thought. 

A pleasant row on the lake, and then we | 
fixed couches of fragrant pine boughs in the | 
two apartments of the house, and turned in. 
| 
| 
| 





Long before sunrise we were shooting frogs | 
for bait, and presently we were off Shallow Reef, | 
waiting patiently fora bite. Nonecame. We | 
waited some more. Still appalling inactivity 
in the fishery business. After three hours, one 
lone fish, guileless beyond belief, ‘‘caught on”’ 
and we decided that that would be enough for | 
breakfast. 

As we pulled to shore, Jess stood on the land- | 
ing looking as pretty asa bird, using lake wa- | 
ter and Pear’s soap.for her matutinal ablutions. 

Maggie stood by while the professor cleaned 
the fish; and I am afraid that his attention | 
was somewhat diverted, for when we came to | 





eat the fish we were continually getting scales 
down our throat. It was a scaly sort of break- 
fast, so to speak. 

I am not going to tell of the every-day life 
we led. It was the same that any party of 
young people would have if they were out for 
a jolly good time. The fish would not bite. 
Whether the girls laughed too much while 
waiting for the longed-for visits of pike, bass, 
and suckers, or whether the boys smoked too 
many cigarettes, deponent saith not; but our 
larder was not replenished with brain food. 

When Maggie and the professor went to town 
for fresh supplies and the mail, with their hats 
tied down with turkey-red calico strings, they 
looked like hayseeds. Jess and Tom kept house, 


| and I went botanizing. 


Just as I struck camp, late in the afternoon, 
—and, by the way, we found the log-house so 


| comfortable that we never put up the tent,—I 


saw Jess waving her hand and heard her say, 
‘There they come!’’ She looked so pretty and 
happy that I didn’t blame Tom a bit when, 
later, he came to me and said: 

“Say, old man, ain’t she a daisy? 
going to get married this fall.” 

I told him that I was heartily glad to hear 


We're 


| it, but I could not help wishing that some 


young girl might have liked me—some twenty 
years before. It is lonesome to be an old bach- 
elor at times. 

One day, just as Maggie and I started out for 
a swim, the professor came out with his kodak. 
It was rather chilly that day, too, and I was 





“Shooting frogs \for bait.” 


* Jessie's matutinal dip." 


“A-scaly breakfast.” 
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“They went fur the mail.” 


all humped up with the cold. The professor 
might have waited till I was clad in warmer 
clothing before exhibiting me to an admiring 
public. But I got even with him not long 
afterwards. Whileracing with thegirls, Maggie 
stumbled and fell. She had Tom’s hat, and he 
pounced on her. Jess stood by, laughing at 
Maggie, and the professor was way in the rear. 
I saw that something was wrong, and hurriedly 
walked to him. 

“I haven’t but one pair of trousers here,’’ he 
moaned, piteously; ‘‘and just see the confounded 
things—they’ve ripped!”’ 

I suggested that they could easily be mended; 
and during that melancholy operation I didn’t 





do a thing but “snap’’ him. - Then I felt as | 


though we were quits. 

All too soon came the time to break camp. 
But we had had a first-rate time, and it was 
with cheerful hearts that we packed and started 
homeward, feeling ready for the daily grind of 
the workaday world. We had been permitted 
to revel in the pleasures of another Minnesota 
outing—to derive health and inspiration from 
woodland and lake and from field and stream, 
and all this brought to us a mental and a 
physical vigor that made the more serious 
duties of life seem less arduous than ever be- 
fore. We were indeed willing to lay pleasure 
aside and to return once more to the world of 
counters, factories and workshops. A. H. 





- 


IDAHO’S MINERAL OUTPUT. 





Idaho’s yield of gold, silver and lead in 1897 
was $13,729,885, an increase of $1,978,040 over 
1896. 





eo. 


“Tom sat upon her.” 





| country full of enterprise. 


This is the computation completed re- | 
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oe 
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“There they come!" 





cently by the assayer in charge of the United | 


States assay office at Hoise. 
follows: Gold, $2,125,333; silver, $7,103,321; lead, 
$4,501,231. 

Shoshone County (the Coeur d’Alenes) con- 
tributed $4,856,516 of the State’s silver prod- 
uct, and $339,059 of its gold yield. The figures 
are not at hand showing the lead output of the 
Coeur d’Alenes, but it is known to be the great 
bulk of the State’s output. The mineral prod- 
uct of the Coeur d’Alenes last year was not 
far from $9,000,000. 

Commenting on this fine showing, the Spokane 
(Wash.) Spokesman-Review says: 
than was yielded by all Alaska, including the 
Klondike. In the same year the mineral yield 
of Montana was $53,000,000. Even if the Klon- 
dike should come up to fullest expectations, it 
put in Montana. Eventually, the Klondike 
actual production. Just now it is made entic- 
ing by romantic expectation; but that will not 
endure, aS many an eager gold-seeker is doomed 
to learn.”’ 


ee 


WHERE NATIVE ENTERPRISE ABOUNDS. 








Referring to the Far Western part of the 


It was divided as | 


“dioing for a swim.” 


this is what the town of.-Lander in Wyomin3 
had the courage to do, each mule employed 
taking twelve days to make the round trip be- 


| tween Bitter Creek, on the Union Pacific Rail- 


way, and the town whose progress was appar- 
ently impeded for want of the latest and most 
expensive means of artificial illumination. 

“Tn the adjoining State of Idaho, the import- 


| ant town of Lewiston, with 2,000 inhabitants, 


‘This is more | 
| its electric-light plant. 


had its electric-light plant hauled on boats 
eighty miles up the Snake River. Murray, 
with 700 population, had a sixty-mile overland 
passage to accomplish, or about thesame length 
that Silver City, with 100 less population, hauled 
Turning now to places 
situated on the railways, it is found that New- 
castle, Cambria, Rawlins, Rock Spring, Green 


| River and Evanston, in Wyoming, and Poca- 
will require years to equal a single year’s out- | 


tello and Idaho Falls, in Idaho, have each an 


| electric-light plant, though the population of 
will have to be measured by the hard test of | 


not a single one of these towns exceeds 300. 
Boise City, Id., as befits a town puffed up with 
8,000 inhabitants, has not only an electric-light 
plant, but a system of trolley cars. Moreover, 
as some natural hot springs happen to be close 
to Boise City, the citizens heat their houses 
from them and even raise early spring vegetables 


| by using the hot springs for irrigation purposes. 


United States—the part west of the Missouri | 
| ing purposes all the year round, while their 


River, a writer in Cuassier’s Magazine terms it a 
‘Fancy a Russian 
or even a German or British town of 1,500 in- 
habitants ordering anelectric-light plant which 
would have to be hauled over mountainous 
bridle paths 150 miles from the nearest railway 
station before it reached its destination! Yet 


“ They've ripped fig 





The three small mining-camps of Coeur d’ Alene, 
Wallace and Wardner use electricity for light- 


available water-power is used to run the mills 
for stamping ore. But in.winter, when the 
main water supply is frozen, the electric cur- 
rent is connected with the stamping-mills, and 
lighting and power is furnished by a lavish ex- 
penditure in coal at $10 a ton.”’ 





“Starting for home.” 
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Oregon Strawberries. 


The Portland Agriculturist says: ‘It is esti- 
mated by well informed growers at Hood River, 
Oregon, that from thirty to fifty carloads of 
strawberries will be shipped from that place 
this year. The matter of markets has been very 
carefully studied during the past year, and it is 
believed that there will be no difficulty in plac- 
ing the crop where it will not meet with dam- 
aging competition from cheap berries grown 
close by.”’ 


New Cable Facilities. 

A telegraph cable twenty-nine miles in 
length between Port Angeles, Washb., and Vic- 
toria, B. C., will soon be ready for business by 
the Western Union Company. The cable was 
made in New Jersey, and it has but a single 
splice. In the transportation of this wire nine 
cars of 60,000 pounds capacity were required, 
the entire cable weighing 421,080 pounds. 


| 


| slipped. 


The plans for the work, which is en- 


| tirely unique in engineering, were prepared 





under the direction of Chief Engineer E. H. 
McHenry, of the Northern Pacific Road, and 
the work has been carried forward without in- 
terruption of traffic. 


Heavy Land Sales. 

The Northern Pacific’s land sales in this 
State for the present fiscal year will exceed 
those of the six previous years combined. The 
land department is breaking all records. The 
sales of land this year will aggregate more than 
500,000 acres. In connection with these figures, 
crop experts say that the conditions in the 
State this year are more favorable than for 
sixteen years, and that with a good crop of 
wheat at a dollara bushel—as indications favor 
now—the immigration to the State next year 
will be numbered by tens of thousands. It has 
been heavy this year, but will be far heavier 
next year. If the present crop prospects pan out 
favorably, wheat at a dollar a bushel ought to 


| bring into North Dakota in the neighborhood 
| of $50,000,000— rather more than less —for 
| wheat alone.— Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune. 


It | 


was loaded on the cars in the shape of a huge | 


figure 8, layer upon layer. 
were placed along the sides of the cars anda 
temporary roof was built over the cable. It is 
sure to prove of great value to the people of this 
country and British Columbia. 


Crawfishing on a Grand Scale. 


Now that the Columbia is too high to allow | 


of crawfishing being carried on successfully, 
Portland has to depend on various small 
streams up the Valley for her supply of these 
crustaceans, says the Oregonian. 


A man came | 


Upright boards | 





in from the Tualatin recently with 200 dozen. 


He has his headquarters at Hare's mill, and 
says there are no crawfish above that point. He 
uses about sixty nets, of the usual kind, in his 
fishing. The Tualatin is in the main a sluggish 


Prosperous Coast States. 

There isa bright outlook for the farmers of 
this country because of and in spite of the war 
with Spain. The unusually large demand for 
farm products, live stock, fruits and vegetables 
last year bids fair to continue, with still larger 
prices than have obtained. 

In this State the advance in prices of cereals 
caused by the possibility of war and carried 
higher by the actuality, will bring to our farm- 
ers additional profits for the wheat which re- 
mained unsold. The demand for and price of 
cattle and hogs will be increased by the war, 
while the Alaskan rush, which cannot be stop- 
ped even by a national conflict, will continue 
the extra demand for vegetables and provisions 
of all kinds, with advanced prices. 

The outlook for good crops in this State was 
never better. Weather has been propitious 
and seeding and planting have gone forward 
almost without interruption, with a largely 
increased acreage. The large number of im- 
migrants are at work on ground never before 
cultivated, while others have put under culti- 
vation more land than ever before. Cattle are 
being purchased in the drought-parched sec- 


stream, and in many places is from fifteen to tions of California and brought to Washington 


twenty-five feet in depth. 
fifteen to twenty cents per dozen. In one 
week, last May, this fisherman brought into 
Portland 1,000 dozen of crawfish. For one load 
he received $74 in cash. This is crawfishing on 
a grand scale, that cannot be equaled outside 
of Oregon. 


A Remarkable Engineering Feat. 


A notable engineering feat was consummated 
recently at Bismarck, N. D. The east pier of 
the Northern Pacific railway bridge, which 
" spans the Missouri River at that point and 
weighs over 9,000,000 pounds, was moved from 
its old foundation and slid on steel rollers a dis- 
tance of nearly four feet to the new foundation. 
Preparations for this event had occupied a 
period of eight months, but the great event it- 
self required less than a minute of time. 
Within sixty seconds a solid mass of granite 
weighing, with its pier and the span, over 4,700 
tons, quivered, slid forward and rested upon 
the new foundation. 

The moving of the pier was necessary from 
the fact that it was displaced by the sliding of 
earth beneath the foundation several years 
ago, and to correct the difficulty permanently it 
was decided to build a new foundation and 
move it back to the place from which it had 





The crawfish bring | to fatten on the nutritious grasses that are 


available the year through. 

All these conditions combine to make the 
Washington farmer’s lot a happy one, and 
when to this is added the prosperous condition 
of our workingmen, merchants and lumbermen, 
the contrast with two years ago is most marked 
and satisfactory.— Tacoma ( Wash.) Ledger. 


The Pacific Northwest. 

The present progress of events in the Pacific 
Northwest is eminently more satisfactory than 
could be possible were we participating in a 
boom, says the Tacoma (Wash.) West Coust 
Trade. The present is a steady, healthful 
growth. The boom is usually a meteoric de- 
velopment, to be followed by relapses from 
which years are often required for recovery. 
Actualities and not bright promises are the 
factors which are bringing to Washington its 
present tide of settlers. While this is so, it is 
interesting to note the remarkable foresight of 
the men, who, by their prediction of resources 
yet undeveloped, of centers of commerce and 
industry yet unborn, augmented the tide of 
population into the Pacific Northwest a few 
months ago. ? 

It is a marked recognition that the Govern- 
ment records credit the Washington farmer 





with raising more wheat, oats, potatoes, etc., 
to the acre than his competitor in any other 
State in the Union. Our fruit-growing inter- 
ests are realizing the roseate predictions of the 
boomer. Dairying within a few years has de- 
veloped from nothing to a point where the 
creamery is a recognized factor in nearly every 
community. It has been only a short time 
since our fisheries commenced to come into 
recognition, yet few States in the Union last 
year approached Washington in the value of its 
output of food fishes, and none have such 
bright future promise. 

No one can express disappointment at the 
realization of predictions relative to the growth 
of the Pacific Northwest. These and other es- 
sentials to prosperity and the capacity for sup- 
porting a large population have often been 
credited as being a bright dream of the real- 
estate man, but right through the period of de- 
pression the strides in the direction of develop- 
ing these resources into the production of 
wealth have been nothing short of remarkable 
to those who have given any attention to the 
question. Who, even among the most ardent 
admirers of Puget Sound, has overated its im- 
portance as the “gateway to the Orient?”’ 
Where is there a record equaling the commer- 
cial development of Puget Sound, of Grays 
Harbor, or of Willapa Harbor? There probably 
is no section in the world for which more has 
been claimed than for the Pacific Northwest, 
and it is equally certain that none ever came so 
near realizing the most extravagant of these 
claims. With such a record for the past, there 
is certainly much to encourage and give confi- 
dence in the future. 


Lumber Trade With China. 

The opening to free navigation of the Chinese 
inland water routes on June 1,in the opinion 
of the Chicago Timberman, presages an almost 
entire change in the foreign policy of the 
Chinese Empire and an opening to trade which 
will mean great things for the commerce of the 
world and in which the United States should 
have its full share. The opening of treaty 
ports accomplished but little because, owing to 
the lack of transportation, they could command 
the trade of only a limited territory; but the 
inland waterways are the roads of China, and, 
as a Shanghai paper says, if once they are 
thronged with steamers one of the greatest ob- 
stacles of trade now existing will have been re- 
moved. 

The lumbermen of the Pacific Coast of the 
United States will expect sooner or later very 
largely to profit by this new policy. All the 
Pacific countries have largely depended upon 
the United States for their supplies of ordinary 
building materials. Australia, while having 
some valuable woods which it exports to Eng- 
land and Europe, nevertheless is one ofgthe 
best customers of the mills of Washington, Ore- 
gon and California. For example, during May 
six cargoes of lumber were exported to Aus- 
tralia. 

But China, owing to her exclusive policy, has 
been largely closed to American lumbermen. 
The largest shipments ever made to that coun- 
try have appeared within the last twelve 
months as a result of the building of the im- 
perial railroad, heavy orders for fir ties and 
timbers having been placed in the United 
States. Eight or ten cargoes of this material 
went forward. In May, however, only two car- 
goes were exported to China, one of which went 
to Taku, the port of Tientsin, and the other to 
Shanghai. 

Development of a lumber trade with China 
will be slow, but if the present apparent policy 
of the Chinese Government is not reversed, it 
will be certain. Free navigation of the rivers 
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will be followed by more railroad building, and 
with proper cultivation a large trade in forest 
products should be developed with the people 
of the Celestial Empire. China’s forest sup- 
plies are scanty, and where they exist are 
usually remote from the consumer. Though 
the people are poor, and cannot from a per 
capita standpoint be heavy consumers of lum- 
ber, yet the trade is well-worth looking after. 
There are some good Yankees, however, upon 
the Pacific Coast who can be depended upon to 
do this very thing, and we shall be surprised if 
there is not within the next few years a note- 
worthy development of the American lumber 
trade with China, and that that country will 
prove to be one of the best foreign customers 
for the products of the forests of the Pacific 
Coast States. 


A Promising Era. 


The records of the State auditor of Minne- 
sota and reports from land agents generally 
show that the North Star State is being in- 
vaded by a very considerable army of new set- 
tlers. At no time in the State’s history, per- 
haps, have a larger number of desirable new- 
comers been” headed this way. The sale of 
State lands in Polk County is said to be the 
most satisfactory ever had in the Red River 
Valley. Prices on 8,280 acres sold at Crookston 
ranged from $5 to $14 an acre, the average hav- 
ing been about $9 or $10 an acre. Many farmers 
who were frozen out by mortgage foreclosures 
in the Middle West a few years ago, have 
scraped together a few hundred dollars and are 
now tempted to renew their farming efforts 
where lands are not so dear and where rainfalls 
are not so uncertain. They come from Western 
Kansas and from Nebraska, and not a few of 
them hail from portions of Iowa and Indiana. 
Some of these settlers start with a shack anda 
cow and a family. The cow finds her own for- 
age. The man works in the woods or saw-mills, 
and the family keep the farm together. A 
settler who is willing to work hard and live fru- 
gally can make it go with an initial capital of 
$150 to $200. A shack costs him $40 or $50, and 
the rest will see him through until he can turn 
around. 

But the tide of settlement is not confined to 
Minnesota; it is extending into the Dakotas 
and into Montana and the Pacific Coast States. 
Several thousand German Baptists have been 
added to the new Dunkard colonies along the 
railway lines in North Dakota, other large 
bodies of new-comers having gone upon the 
fertile fields of South Dakota. The rich val- 
leys of Montana have gained new population, 
and the big crop output of 1897 established so 
good a reputation for the Coast States that 
emigration to that section of the Northwest 
has been stimulated greatly. 

At no time in the past has the outlook been 
better than itis now. All farming communi- 
ties have regained confidence. There is confi- 
dence in the stability of demand and prices, 
confidence in land values and property holdings 
generally. Best of all, this new confidence has 
not yet turned the heads of our Northwestern 
agriculturists. They are paying their debts 
and buying more land, they are improving 
their old buildings and erecting new ones, but 
there is as yet no disposition to go back to 
those old-time methods which led them into 
foolish extravagance and useless indebtedness. 
If they have more money than they can em- 
ploy profitably, it will be found in local banks, 
which are almost universally filled to overflow- 
ing with these healthful deposits. Four or five 
years of hard times have taught a lesson that 
will not soon be forgotten. Farmers have 
learned that one good crop year does not fur- 
nish a guaranty of another one, and that high 





prices are not safe figures to run wildy in debt 
upon. There will be good prices again this 
year, however, and the promise of another big 
harvest is filling thousands of hearts with glad 
anticipation. 


Northwestern Industrial Possibilities. 


The value to acommunity of industrial en- 
terprises, large and little, is coming to be more 
fully recognized in the Northwest as the coun- 
try develops. There are vast possibilities in 
this direction ina region so splendidly endowed 
by nature as this. Nature has furnished at 
least half the capital stock for any number of 
industries. They have many of them been neg- 
lected or only partially developed. There area 
few special lines in which large amounts of 
capital have been invested and giant industries 
have been built up, such as lumber and flour. 
More recently attention has been attracted to 
the opportunities in other directions. Diversi- 
fied farming is the winning card for the North- 
western farmer; diversified manufacturing is 
trumps for the townsand cities. A community 
which is dependent on one great industry is 
completely crushed if by some physical or 
financial catastrophe that industry suffers. It 
is only a question of time when the extensive 
manufacture of lumber will become a thing of 
the past in this section. It is true, this will 





not come to pass for many years, but come it | 


certainly will, and it behooves the saw-mill 
cities and towns to see that when it does come 
they will have other industries to keep the 
business ball moving. 

In the line of material and machinery for the 
construction and equipment of buildings, 





bridges, etc., a number of very healthy indus- 
tries have been built up. But there are many 
good opportunities for more of them. The 
Northwestern States are especially favored in 
the number and character of stone deposits. 
While much has been done toward building up 
this interest, it isas yet only in its infancy. The 
market for these most excellent building-stones 
can be and should be widely extended, and more 
capital and brains should find profitable em- 
ployment in this business. Deposits of clay, 
from which first-class brick can be made, are of 
frequent occurrence. A brick and tile plant, 
properly equipped and managed, can be a 
bonanza to its owners and to the community in 
which it is located. As the supply of timber 
becomes smaller and the limit of lumber manu- 
facture referred to above is approached, the use 
of brick and stone in building operations will 
naturally become more general, and added im- 
portance will attach to those products. Iron 
and steel have been for some time encroaching 
on lumber in large building enterprises, and an 
avenue lies open in that direction for the es- 
tablishment of more industries. 

And so it goes. These remarks are simply 
suggestive and not at all exhaustive. The sub- 
ject is one of wide interest and deep importance. 
The Northwest is no longer simply a big 
wheat-field sandwiched in with some mam- 
moth forests, possessing a few big saw and 
flour-mills to convert grain and logs into mar- 
ketable products. It is going to be a second 
New England in the matter of manufactures, 
and its progress in that direction during the 
next few years ought to be rapid.— Minneapolis 
Improvement Bulletin. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING IN BUTTE, MONT. 


This elegant building was constructed at a cost of $100,000. It contains 23,000 volumes, and Is visited by 500 
to 2,000 persons daily. The collection of books, it is said by specialists, compares favorably with that of any 
other public library in the Northwest, the history. art, scientific and legal portions of it being especially 


strong. 
sultation purposes. 


During the pastfour years over 500,000 volumes were issued for use at home or for immediate con- 
Butte’s public library is owned by the city and is under control of special trustees, 


It is free to every resident of Silver Bow County, which comprises nine hundred square miles. 
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) ‘THROUGH BRITISH POSSESSIONS 
» VANCOUVER, B.C. 
\\ By W. Rose. 


Leaving Edmonton one bright spring morn- 
ing, we board the train on the Calgary & Ed- 
monton branch of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, and after a pleasant runof 196 miles, over 
territory described in a previous letter, arrive 
at Calgary, where we are transferred to the 
west-bound express on the Canadian Pacific 
main line,the “Great Transcontinental Route.”’ 
Proceeding westward, we enter the foothills of 
the Rockies at Cochrane, twenty-three miles 
from Calgary. Ranches are passed, with herds 
of horses, cattle and sheep in view; saw-mills 
and coal mines are passed at intervals; and 
soon after leaving Cochrane we cross the Bow 
River. From here six hundred miles of mount- 
ains must be crossed to reach the Sunny Pacific, 
and in this tangle of peaks, precipices and 
canyons the tourist will find some of the finest 
scenery on the continent, and hunter and fish- 
erman will find ample reward for his labor and 
skill; for in these mountain wilds are found 
elk, moose, deer, caribou, mountain sheep and 
goats, panther, black, brown, and grizzly bear, 
lynx, wild fowl on the lakes, and gamy trout 
in the mountain streams. Morley, elevation 
4,000 feet, is a headquarters for sportsmen, and 
here may be had camping outfits, and guides 
from among the Stony Indians. Parties should 
write to the local agent of the railway for full 


aS 


details as to guides, hunting-grounds and other | 


particulars. 

Thirty miles farther we cross the Kananaskis 
River and hear the roar of the great falls of 
the Bow River, called Kananaskis Falls. There 
is a station by the same name, and just beyond 
we enter into the Rocky Mountains through a 
gap between two immense walls of rock. We 
follow up the valley of the Bow River, with 
the Fairholme Range on the right, and the 
Kananaskis Range on the left. 


while the latter rises in snow-clad grandeur 
thousands of feet. 

Canmore, elevation 4,230 feet, is a railway 
division point, and here are located large coal 
mines. Open observation cars are attached to 
the train at this station, and from here we ob- 
tain a fine profile view of the Three Sisters, 


The first is | 
made up of broken and castellated heights, | 





whose triple peaks are sharply outlined against | 


the sky. Five miles farther and we enter the 
Rocky Mountain Park Reserve. At Anthra- 
cite, elevation 4,350 feet,—for we are now stead- 
ily climbing the eastern slope,—are the great 
coal mines. This coal is a true anthracite, and 
furnishes the chief supply of hard coal used 
from the Coast to Winnipeg. There are 250 
men working in these mines. 

Soon we leave the valley of the Bow, and 
ascend the valley of the Cascade River. Great 
mountains rise all about us. Directly ahead 
is Cascade Mountain, and five miles farther on 
we come to a stop at its foot—at Banff, eleva- 
tion 4,500 feet. This is the station for the 
Rocky Mountain Park and Banff Hot Springs, 
and here we make a stop of several days. The 


park is a national reserve, twenty-six miles 
long by ten miles wide, embracing parts of the | 
valleys of the Bow, Spray, and Cascade rivers, 
Devils Lake, and some grand mountain ranges. 
The station at Banff is built of logs, though 
containing within all conveniences. 
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very picturesque, with its setting of imposing 
mountains. In view are Cascade, height 9,875 
feet; Peeche, 10,000 feet; Mounts Inglesmaldie, 
Squaw, Tunnel, Sulphur, and Rundle; while 
westward tower Mount Massive and the snowy 
Central Range. 

At Banff the Canadian Pacific Railway has 
built a fine hotel containing every modern con- 
venience and luxury, including hot sulphur 
baths from the famous springs. There is a 
sanitarium and hospital in the village, anda 
government museum. This is also a post of 
the Northwest mounted police. The Bow River 
is here crossed by a fine steel wagon-bridge, and 
good roads radiate throughout the park. 

The medicinal springs are four in number, 
the Cave Spring, Middle Spring, Kidney Spring, 
and Banff Hot Springs. The latter issue from 
Sulphur Mountain, 900 feet above the valley, 
and are reached by a picturesque forest-lined 
carriage-drive which winds round the mountain 
and gives beautiful views of the valleys of the 
Bow and Spray rivers, and also of the snow- 
capped mountains on either side. The waters 
have a temperature of 114degrees. Each gallon 
contains: 


Dissolved sulphuretted hydrogen........... 0.3 grains 
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These waters are especially recommended for 
rheumatism, lumbago, dyspepsia, asthma, neu- 
ralgia, paralysis, nervousness, kidney diseases, 
la grippe, eczema, and all skin diseases. At the 
head of these springs is located the Grand View 
Hotel. It is a magnificent location, giving the 
most extended views. To the north is Cascade 
Mountain, overlooking the smaller Tunnel 
Mountain, with its corkscrew drive; while to 
the right rises the Rundle Range, which forms 
a huge sloping wall along the Spray. In front, 
the valley of the Bow stretches away to the foot 
of other lofty peaks, and immediately in the 
rear rises the wooded height of Sulphur Mount- 
ain, to an altitude of 9,000 feet. We will ever 
cherish a lively remembrance of a climb up 
this mountain, through three feet of snow. 

The Grand View has tub, plunge, and shower 
baths, the water being piped directly from the 
springs at its natural temperature. The air at 
this altitude—5,500 feet, is pure and bracing in 
the extreme. 

Banff presents many attractions beside the 
scenery and water. There is excellent trout- 
fishing in the Bow River, trolling for lake trout 
in Devils Lake, and good duck-shooting on 
Vermillion lake, all within walking distance 
from the hotels. Those who wish more ad- 
venturous sport may obtain white or Indian 
guides for extended trips into the mountains 
after bear, sheep, and goats. Parties would do 
well to interview the government park ranger 
for information regarding game. There are 
rowboats, canoes and steam launches on Bow 
River for the pleasure of those who enjoy 
aquatic sports. In fact, Banff has a charm all 
its own, and when one has wandered over its 
mountains, rowed on and fished in its streams, 


It looks | breathed its ozone-laden air, enjoyed its sun- 





rises and sunsets, trod the snow of the higher 
peaks, and bathed in its hot, health-giving 
waters, for a week, one only wishes to stay still 
longer. Fate, however, says ‘‘move on;’’ so, on 
a beautiful morning, as the glorious sun bathes 
the high peaks in a tremulous flood of golden 
light, we take our last drive down the mount- 
ain, and board the westward-bound flier. The 
train sweeps onward, skirting the beautiful 
Vermillion lakes, with Mount Massive and Pilot 
Mountain towering ahead, then Castle Mount- 
ain, a sheer precipice of 5,000 feet, so called 
from its likeness to a mediaeval castle, with its 
turrets, bastions, and battlements. It stands 
alone in its graceful beauty, dazzling in the 
morning sunlight, with its covering of snow. 
To the westward we have achanging panorama 
ef mountains, with the serrated Sawback Range 
on the right, and the snow-laden heights of the 
Bow Range on the left. Past Copper Mount- 
ain, we sweep through the gap of Vermillion 
Pass, bringing in view Mount Temple and 
helmet-shaped Lefroy, the highest of the group. 

Laggan, altitude 4,930 feet, is the station for 
the Lakes in the Clouds. Lake Louise is two 
and a half miles from the station, and here 
will be found one of the Canadian Pacific’s 
chalet hotels, where luncheons and other ac- 
commodations are provided. A bridle-path leads 
to Mirror Lake, higher on the mountain, and 
still higher is Lake Agnes. All are crystalline 
gems in a rugged setting. Asone watches the 
lazy clouds drifting by, their every fleecy un- 
dulation mirrored in the azure depths, and 
gazes up at the snow-clad summits, one is 
borne into dreamland, and the world, with its 
petty cares, seems faraway. As theday draws 
to a close, the long shadows of the mountains 
creep over the darkening waters, the last rays 
of the sun turn the lofty peaks to burnished 
gold, and the dismal cry of some wild animal 
echoes through the fast gathering darkness. 
Reluctantly we turn our steps toward the hotel, 
and another red-letter day is added to our 
memories. 

Soon after leaving Laggan, looking toward 
the towering peak of Mount Hector we geta 
glimpse of our first glacier, a broad, crescent- 
shaped river of ice. At Stephen, altitude 5,296 
feet, 123 miles west of Calgary and 1,140 miles 
from St. Paul, we cross the summit of the 
Rocky Mountains. Here the waters divide, 
part flowing to Hudson’s Bay and part to the 
Pacific Ocean. We now begin the descent of 
the Pacific Slope, pass the beautiful Wapta 
Lake at Hector, then, crossing the Wapta or 
Kicking-horse River, enter the Upper Kicking- 
horse Canyon. The railway clings to the side 
of the mountain, and the river is seen, likea 
silvery ribbon, a thousand feet below. The 
view to the right is up oneof the most magnifi- 
cent mountain valleys, rimmed in with great, 
white, glacier-clad peaks. As we round the 
slope of Mount Stephen, we see, almost over- 
head, a green, shining glacier, 800 feet in thick- 
ness, which is slowly forcing its way over a 
huge vertical cliff. 

At Field, altitude 5,050 feet, and our first 
stop in British Columbia, is a charming hotel 
of the chalet style of architecture, owned and 
managed by the railway company and called 
the Mount Stephen House. Near the hotel 
Mount Stephen rears its glacier-crowned brow 
8,000 feet above the valley, and opposite is 
Mount Field. There is good fly-fishing here 
for trout. After leaving Field, we cross the 
Otter-tail River on a high bridge, from which 
we obtain a fine view of the Otter-tail and 
Beaver-foot mountains. Now we enter the 
Lower Canyon of the Kicking-horse. The 
mountainsides become vertical, rising straight 
for thousands of feet, the canyon narrowing 
until one can easily cast a stone from wall to 
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wall. Down go the railway and the river 
through the gorge, the railway crossing from 
side to side to ledges cut from the solid rock, 
plunging through short tunnels in the obstruct- 
ing rocky projections. The beetling cliffs al- 
most close out the sunlight, and the echoing 
walls increase the awful roar of the train and 
river, until one feels that some impending 
doom is about to plunge the train and its living 
freight into the mad, whirling eddies. when 
suddenly we dash into the sunlight at Golden, 
glide smoothly up to the station, and gain our 
first view of the broad Columbia River, which 
here flows northward in a rapid flood. 

Across the Columbia, rising in forest-clothed 
beauty and melting away in the distance, we 
see the Selkirk Mountains, while parallel with 
them, on the eastward side, range upon range, 
rise the western slopes of the Rockies. 

Golden is a rapidly-growing mining town of 
1,500 population, and is the point of departure 
for the East Kootenay mining country. During 
the summer, steamers ply between here and 
the lakes at the head of the Columbia, a dis- 
tance of about a hundred miles, and roads and 
trails lead from the head of navigation to the 
Findlay CreeK mining district. In both these 
fields promising gold and silver mines are being 
developed. The sportsman would do well to 
stop at Golden and take the steamer trip to 
the lakes. The lagoons bordering the channel 
swarm with ducks, geese and swans, and the 
headwaters furnish fine trout and grayling 
fishing. 

Westward again, we follow the Columbia on 
the lower bench of the Rockies, with the Sel- 
kirks on the opposite side, the paths of past 
avalanches marked by soft, green trails down 
their sides. A run of nineteen miles brings us 
to Donald, a railway divisional point in the 
midst of the mountains, near which important 
gold and silver mines are being opened. It is 
a supply point for the Great Bend Country to 
the north. Here we set our watches back one 
hour, to conform to Pacific Coast time, and 
here, too, we cross the Columbia to the base of 
the Selkirks, for a time bidding adieu to the 
noble river, which flows on northward to form 
the Great Bend of the Columbia. Passing 
through a deep, narrow gorge between the Sel- 
kirks and the Rockies, we reach Beaver Mouth, 
the most northerly station on the transconti- 
nental line, and enter the Selkirk Range 
through the Beaver River Pass, which is so 
narrow that a single foot-log serves as a bridge. 
The scenery here is wildin the extreme, the 
river plunging in a mad torrent down to the 
level of the Columbia. Crossing to the right 
bank, we climb a steep grade, and soon the 
river is seen a thousand feet below. One should 
not fail to notice the enormous height of the 
spruce, Douglas fir, and cedar trees in this 
locality. At Surprise we get one of the finest 
mountain views on the line, and a short dis- 
tance beyond cross Stony Creek bridge, one of 
the highest in the world, it being 300 feet 
above the water. In a little while we enter the 
snow-sheds, great tunnels built of cedar tim- 
bers, which protect the tracks from the awful 
avalanches which are so frequent on this part 
of the line. We pass between Mount Mac- 
donald and Hermit Mountain through a great 
gorge just wide enough to admit the railway, 
above which the mountains tower aloft 8,000 
feet, almost perpendicularly. Not long after- 
ward we are ascending Rogers Pass, between 
lines of great snow-clad peaks, where a half- 
dozen glaciers may be seenatonce. At Selkirk 
Summit we reach the summit of the range, at 
an altitude of 4,300 feet, and look down into 
the valley of the Illicilliwaet, with its border 
of great mountains. Down the valley we go 
by a series of erratic curves, the track doubling 

















ALONG THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


1. Mount Stephen—Field Station inthe Rocky Mountains. 2. Banff Springs Hotel, in the famous Canadian 
National Park. 3. Snow-sheds in Selkirk Mountains, the winter track under cover, the outer track being 
for summer use. 4. Beautiful Lake Louise, near Laggan, in the Rocky Mountains. 
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upon itself again and again, until soon a sharp 
curve brings us in front of the Great Glacier 
of the Selkirks, a vast ice-field, hundreds of 
feet in thickness, perched high on the mount- 
ain, the rays of the sun turning its snowy 
blanket toa dazzling whit¢t.ess, and its great 
fissures to a deep blue. We come to a stop at 
Glacier House, which is tut thirty minutes 
walk from the glacier. Here the Canadian 
Pacific has another charming chalet hotel and 
annex, where one can be perfectly at home in 
the very heart of the mountains. To the left 
of the glacier Mount Sir Donald rears his 
hoary head 9,000 feet above the railway. An 
easy trail leads to the glacier, and a day spent 
in exploring this vast ice-field is well repaid. 
Here the sportsman will find game in abun- 
dance, including goats, sheep, and bear. 

Leaving Glacier, we continue to descend the 
western slope of the Selkirks round the ‘‘Loop,”’ 
a succession of curves where the railway crosses 
its own track, on tressels or bridges, in making 
the rapid descent. Twelve miles below we run 
along the brink of several deep fissures in the 
rock. One of these, known as Albert Canyon, 
is 300 feet deep, and at the bottom the river, 
narrowed to twenty feet, rushes and roars ina 
seething smother of white foam. Trains stop 
here a short time, and from solidly-constructed 
platforms passengers can look down into the 
dizzy depths. Again on the train, we wind in 
and out among the mountains, and after pass- 
ing through a great, rocky cleft, suddenly 
emerge at Revelstoke, B.C. Overlooking the 
station is the Canadian Pacific’s elegant new 
hotel, The Revelstoke, where we are soon at 
home. This house was opened in August, 1897, 
and is now being greatly enlarged to meet the 
increasing patronage. When this is completed, 
it will have sleeping accommodations for over 
a hundred guests, and the dining-room will seat 
a hundred and fifty persons. The house is sit- 
uated on a bench of the mountain commanding 
a superb view of the valley of the Columbia, 
with the town in the foreground. Beyond the 
river are the serried peaks of the Columbia or 
Gold Range, with Mount Begbie and its crown- 
ing glacier, into whose blue fissures one can 
look from the hotel veranda. The hotel is 
complete in every appointment, having steam 
heat, hot and cold baths, electric light, call- 
bells, and all modern appliances. The table, 
catered to bya French chef, is all one could 
wish, being thoroughly up to the Canadian Pa- 
cific standard, which is high praise indeed. 
The Revelstoke is under the management of 
Mr. H. A. Perley, who has been identified with 
the hotel system of the company for a period 
of ten years, is a man of large experience and 
a born hotel man. 

Revelstoke isa rapidly-growing town of 2,800 
population, situated on the east bank of the 
{‘olumbia River. It is the point of departure for 
the great West Kootenay mining district. It 
is also the supply point for that district and 
the Great Bend Country. The town has elec- 
tric lights and water-works, a good public 
school system, a daily and several weekly 
papers, two banks, a first-class wholesale gro- 
cery, a saw-mill, and supply houses in all lines 
of goods. There is a fine opening here for mar- 
ket gardeners and raisers of poultry, as these 
products bring high prices and there is a large 
demand for them. This, too, is a divisional 
point for the railway, with round-house, .ma- 
chine-shops, and division offices. Several large 
mining companies make this town their head- 
quarters, notable among them being the Gold 
Fields of British Columbia, limited, with a 
capital of three millions. The company owns 


a number of minesin this vicinity, among them 
the Waverly and Tangier mines situated north 
of Albert Canyon. 


Arrangements are now be- 





ing completed to build a narrow-guage railway 
to these properties, a line that would furnish 
much needed transportation facilities to the 
Great Bend Country, in which they are situ- 
ated. The Canadian Pacific operates a com- 
bined rail and steamer service to the West 
Kootenay region from this place, and the tour- 
ist, sportsman, and mining man will find this 
trip one of great attractions. The scenery is 
superb, the trout-fishing of the best, and big 
game is plentiful. 

Leaving Revelstoke we cross the Columbia 
on a bridge a half-mile long, and enter the Gold 
Range through Eagle Pass. Skirting the beau- 
tiful lakes of Summit, Victor, Three Valley 
and Griffin, and through a dense growth of 
spruce, fir, hemlock, cedar and balsam, we 
reach Craigellachie, where the last spike was 
driven Nov. 7, 1885, when the tracks from the 
East and the West met. At Sicamous Junction 
we are on the shores of the great Shuswap 
lakes, and have descended to an altitude of 
1,300 feet. This is the station for the mining 
and agricultural territory in the Okanagan 
Country. A branch line runs to Vernon and 
Okanagan at the head of Lake Okanagan, from 
which point the steamer Aberdeen plies to 
Kelowna and Penticton, where connection is 
made with stages for Fairview, McKinney, and 
the Boundary Creek camps, which are develop- 
ing into great mineral producers, both gold 
silver. The Okanagan Country is a land of 
orchards and vineyards as well as minerals. 
Leaving Sicamous, we follow the curving shores 
of Shuswap Lake for fifty miles, with the sil- 
very moonlight casting a soft radiance over the 
waters, and the darkness of the mountains 
throwing long, weird shadows. Passing round 
the Salmon arm of the lake, we are soon run- 
ning along the south bank of the Thompson 
River, in due time arriving at Kamloops, where 
we are soon slumbering at the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel. 

This is the leading town of the Thompson 
River Valley, and is thesupply point for a large 
ranching and mineral section reached by local 
stage-lines. It is beautifully located on the 
south bank of the Thompson River. The north 
branch of the Thompson, which rises in the 
mountains some 200 miles to the north, joins 
the main river at Kamloops. Lovely views are 
obtained up the valleys of both rivers, with 
their bordering hills; and under the shadow of 
St. Paul’s Mountain, opposite the town, nestles 
an Indian reservation with its mission church 
and white houses. The climate is dry and 
invigorating, being particularly recommended 
for sufferers from throat and lung diseases. 
Here we find green grass, flowers, and leafy 
trees, in sharp contrast with the snow of the 
mountains through which we have been jour- 
neying. This is a bunch-grass country, and 
ranching is the principal industry, thousands 
of cattle being shipped from this point. Farm- 
ing and fruit-raising are successful where irri- 
gation can be had. Kamloops has a population 
of 2,000. It has electric lights, water-works, a 
telephone system, hospital, Old-Man’s Home, 
Provincial court, a Hudson’s Bay post, a first- 
class public school system, and it is a railway 
division point. The town is now becoming 
prominent as an outfitting point for the over- 
land route to the Yukon and other northern 
gold-fields. There are ample hotel accommo- 
dations, and outfitting stores in all lines. Par- 
ties buying here pay no duty. From this point 
one may operate his own transportation line, 
only needing pack-horses, which can be bought 
for $15 to $25 each. Leaving Kamloops, the 
route is by wagon-road and trail up the valley 
of the North Thompson to Bridge Creek, a dis- 
tance of 112 miles; or by steamer 55 miles and 
thence by trail and wagon-road to Bridge Creek, 





where connection is made with the Cariboo 
wagon-road; thence to Quesnelle, over a good 
stage road, 115 miles; then by the old telegraph 
trail through the Nechaco Valley, which has 
been in use for years, and on which there is 
abundant feed and water, to Hazelton, 327 
miles, through the Cassiar Country; thence to 
Telegraph Creek by the Skeena, or South Fork 
of the Stickeen, 240 miles, or from Hazelton 
across the branches of the Naas River to the 
Iskoot River, 150 miles; thence by the Iskoot 
to the Stickeen to Telegraph Creek; thence to 
Teslin Lake, 125 miles, being a total distance 
of 969 miles to the headwaters of the Yukon. 
A trail branches off from Blackwater River to 
Peace River Country through Pine River Pass. 

Again to the westward! Just below Kam- 
loops the Thompson River widens into Kam- 
loops Lake, a beautiful sheet of water bordered 
with hills. We run twenty miles along the 
south shore of the lake, then enter the Thomp- 
son River canyons, through which there is wild 
and rugged scenery, and soon reach Ashcroft. 
This is a busy town of 490 people, situated in 
the Thompson River Valley. It is the supply 
point for the Cariboo mining country to the 
north, the Lillooet mining country to the west, 
and the starting point of the ‘‘Poor Man’s 
Route”’ to the Klondike. A thousand horses 
are employed in freighting goods to the various 
mining camps and ranches. It is interesting 
to watch the long trains of freight-wagons 
drawn by six to twenty horses, mules, or oxen, 
starting on their way to the gold country. 
Long trains of pack-mules, loaded with freight, 
leave here bound for the trails. First-class 
stage-lines are operated over the Cariboo Road 
to Quesnelle, about 220 miles north, and to 
Lillooet, sixty-three miles west. For the trip 
to the Klondike, pack-horses or mules are used, 
and the route is by the Cariboo wagon-road to 
Quesnelle, thence to Hazelton and Telegraph 
Creek, thence to Teslin Lake, as per route al- 
ready given from Kamloops, which route joins 
the Poor Man’s Route at Bridge Creek, on the 
way to Quesnelle. From Teslin Lake the route 
is by water to Dawson City. At the time of 
our visit many prospectors were outfitting at 
Ashcroft for the Klondike gold-fields. Hotel 
accommodations in Ashcroft are furnished by 
the Hotel Ashcroft, the Cargyle House, and the 
Cariboo Exchange. Three miles below Ash- 
croft we pass through the Black Canyon, a deep 
and gloomy gorge through which the Thomp- 
son River cuts its way to the Fraser. At 
Spence’s Bridge we come in view of the old 
wagon-road to the Cariboo Country, and here 
we cross the Nicola River, along which are 
many fine ranches. Now we dash along be- 
tween high rocks, seamed and riven by nature’s 
forces; twisting and turning with the course of 
the river, passing Nicomen, where gold was 
first found in British Columbia in 1857. Now 
we wind along the face of the cliff, hundreds 
of feet above the river, then pass through the 
wild tumult of the Lower Thompson Canyon, 
where the river dashes and roars among the 
rocks in wild fury. At Lytton the Thompson 
empties into the Fraser, which flows from the 
north between great mountains. Soon we cross 
the Fraser on a steel cantilever bridge, and 
proceed along the right bank, with the old 
government road, built in the early ’60’s and 
over which millions of dollars in gold and silver 
have been hauled from the mines of Cariboo, 
winding along the high cliffs on the opposite 
side, at times pinned to the face of a precipice 
a thousand feet above the river. This old road 
has been abandoned since the opening of the 
railway, but is still plainly to be seen, and is 
pathetic in its decay. What memories of those 
earlier days cling to it! 

At North Bend the Canadian Pacific has 
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another of its chalet resorts, where all trains 
stop for meals and where tourists can stop to 
gain a closer acquaintance with the Fraser 
River Canyon. All along the river Chinamen 
may be seen washing for gold on the bars. At 
Boston Bar we enter the main canyon of the 
Fraser, and from here to Yale, twenty-three 
miles, the scenery is wild indeed. The great 
river pours down between towering walls of 
black rock, the mountains rising high on either 
side; now the old government road crosses the 
river on a suspension bridge to the side of the 
railway, continuing with it to Yale. Soon the 
great cliffs seem to shut together, the river and 
railway press closer, the river roars in angry 
triumph, then we are engulfed by utter dark- 
ness. Just as the crack of doom seems about 
to sound in the inky blackness, we rush from 
the mouth of a tunnel into the bright sunshine 
at Yale, and see the river in a broad, yellow 
tide flowing peacefully and smilingly toward 
the Pacific, as much as to say, ‘‘There, now! 
didn’t I fool you?”’ 

We have descended to an altitude of 200 feet 
above sea-level. Yaleis the head of navigation 
on the Fraser, and steamers make regular trips 
to this point. It isn’t long before we sight 
Hope Peaks, below which is Devils Lake. Now 
the canyon widens into a broad valley, and we 
pass well-cultivated farms and luxuriant vege- 
tation as we approach the Pacific. At Agassiz 
there is a Government experimental farm, 
where grain and fruit of many varieties are 
raised. This is also the station for Harrison 
Iiot Springs, situated five miles distant on 
Harrison Lake. The waters are hot sulphur, 
and invalids come here from all points on the 
Coast. Twenty-eight miles farther, with the 
Fraser River in view most of the time, brings 
us to Mission Junction, where a branch line 
runs to the international boundary line, con- 
necting with the Seattle and International for 
Seattle, Wash., thence by the Northern Pacific 
to Portland, Tacoma, and all Washington, Ore- 
gon and California points. Eight miles beyond 
we cross Stave River, a broad and beautiful 
stream, at its junction with the Fraser, and 
looking up the latter river obtain a magnificent 
view of Mount Baker, fifty miles away on the 
other side of the boundary line in the State of 
Washington. It rises, apparently, near at 
hand, its snow-covered heights piercing the 
sky to a sheer distance of 14,000 feet. 

At New Westminster Junction a branch line 
runs to New Westminster, nine miles away, an 
important town of 8,000 inhabitants, and head- 
quarters for the salmon-canning industry on 
the Fraser River. Five miles brings us to Port 
Moody, where we get our first view of the blue 
waters of the Pacific, flowing into Burrard 
Inlet. Following the south shore of the inlet, 
passing huge saw-mills at which ocean ships 
and steamers are loading lumber for all parts 
of the world, the somber mountains, their tops 
covered with snow, rising in a continuous pro- 
cession to the sea, a run of twelve miles on the 
opposite side of the inlet brings us into the 
city of Vancouver, the Pacific Coast terminus 
of the Canadian Pacific—2,906 miles from Mont- 
real, and 1,812 miles from St. Paul. 

Vancouver is situated on a peninsula, with 
Burrard Inlet (one of the finest harbors on the 
Pacific) on the east, and English Bay on the 
west. The city is built on high ground, slop- 
ing to the sea. In the distance are the mount- 
ains of the Olympic Range, while to the north 
it is protected by the Coast or Cascade Range, 
whose snow-topped peaks rise almost from the 
water just across the inlet, which is about three 
miles wide. On the west it is protected from 
the winds of the open ocean by the highlands 
of Vancouver Island, which are plainly seen, 
fifty miles away, across the Straits of Georgia. 





Its business buildings are of brick or granite, 
and its residence streets are homelike indeed, 
the lawns being shaded by beautiful trees and 
bright with flowers. There is asplendid water 
supply conducted through mains, laid under 
the Inlet, from Capilano River, a pure mount- 
ain stream. The Hotel Vancouver, owned and 
operated by the Canadian Pacific, is a fine 
building with all modern improvements, cen- 
trally located, and there are a number of other 
good houses. The educational and religious 
facilities of the city are first-class. The prin- 
cipal streets are paved with asphalt, and the 
entire city is lighted by electricity. Transpor- 
tation facilities are excellent. Beside the Ca- 
nadian Pacific, whose transcontinental line 
stretches East to the Atlantic Ocean, there is 
connection with the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern, and by them to the entire 
railway system of the United States. The 
steamship service is very complete; the trav- 
eler via Vancouver can speedily reach any part 
of the civilized world. The Canadian Pacific 
steamship service to Japan and China is han- 
dled by the three great ‘‘White Empresses,”’ 
the only twin screw passenger steamers on the 
Pacific. They are 485 feet long, fifty-one feet 
beam, thirty-six feet deep, and register 6,000 
tons. One of them sails for the Far East every 
three weeks. The same company operates a 
line by fast screw steamers to Honolulu, Ha- 
waiian Islands, Fiji Islands, New Zealand, and 
Australia every four weeks, and a line to Dyea, 
Skagway and Wrangel, Alaska, by the first- 
class steamers Tartar and Athenian. There 
are a number of steamer lines, both Canadian 
and American, sailing from here to these ports 
and also to St. Michaels and the Yukon. 
Steamers also sail to Victoria, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, San Francisco, and to Mexican and 
South American ports, freight ships going to 
all parts of the world. 


* 


A FAMOUS MINING CAMP. 








‘‘Washington has a little Klonkike at pres- 
ent,’’ said G. Arthur Rendell recently at the 
Merchants Hotel in St. Paul. ‘It’s a town 
called Republic, northwest of Spokane and 
eighteen miles south of the British Columbian 
boundary. Republic is the town and Republic 
is also the principal mine. All the mines pro- 
duce gold quartz. When the Republic ledges 
were discovered two years ago they were not 
rich. At the surface they assayed $3 or $4 to 
the ton. But the miners have now got down 
fifty feet from the surface, and the deeper they 
cut below the bitter rind the sweeter the fruit 
becomes. The average ore produced now at 
Republic is worth $200 a ton, and some of the 
mines are much more productive. All this 
good luck has happened within a few months. 
There are already 1,500 inhabitants in the little 
canvas town. Everybody is as hopeful as Ad- 
miral Sampson,”’ 

Mr. Rendell was passing through the city 
with his brother, C. M. Rendell. They come 
from Greenwood, B. C., sixty miles west of 
Rossland and not many miles north of Re- 
public. ‘‘But Republic,’’ added Arthur Ren- 
dell, ‘‘although it has quartz mines only and is 
not a poor man’s diggings, is undoubtedly the 
richest and most promising mining-camp in all 
that region, either in British Columbia or the 
United States.” 





A HuaGe GoLp AREA.—Official reports show 
that rich prospects have been found in Alaska 
covering an area of 100,000 square miles, being 
from 150 miles wide to 600 miles long. A fair 
portion of this is in the United States territory, 
and but a pin’s point of the supposed gold-fields 
has been touched. 








IDAHO’s SUBTERRANEAN LAKE.— Near Boise 
City, Idaho, there is a subterranean lake of hot 
water which reaches a temperature of 170 de- 
grees and lies 400 feet below the surface. 

DEATH OF A MONSTER COoUGER.—A cougar 
measuring six feet seven inches and weighing 
101 pounds was brought into Chehalis, Wash., 
from Alpha Prairie recently. It will furnish 
the material for a magnificent fur rug, the 
larger specimens of these luxuries being held 
at what may be termed fancy prices. 








Prices AT DAwson Ciry.—Correspondence 
from Dawson City, on the Yukon, says that 
scores of new buildings are going up as rapidly 
as men and material will permit. The main 
drawback is the scarcity of nails, which are 
worth #4 to #5 per pound and very hard to get 
at that. Lumber is $150 per thousand feet— 
flooring and dressed lumber being worth $250 
per thousand feet. 

LAKE SuPERIOR’s TipDE.—It is not very gen- 
erally known that Lake Superior has well-de- 
fined tides. W. S. Harwood, in St. Nicholas, 
says the tide was discovered in 1860 and is self- 
registering with a regular flux and reflux wave, 
caused, according to scientists, by the sun and 
moon. The average rise and fall every twenty- 
four hours is one fourteen-hundredth of a foot; 
the maximum tide at new and full moon is one 
twenty-eight-hundredth of a foot. 





THE REMAINS OF A MAMMOTH.—Some years 
ago a number of large bones embedded in the 
left bank of the Assiniboine River, near Fort 
Ellice, in Manitoba, were a source of wonder 
and awe to the Indians. No Indian would 
touch them, believing that they were the re- 
mains of a manitou. Someof the bones, secured 
by a half-breed, were examined by a medical 
gentleman, who pronounced them to be the re- 
mains of a mammoth. Similar bones have been 
seen on the banks of the Valley River, in the 
Lake Dauphin District. 





LARGEST BISHOPRIC IN THE WORLD.—Prob- 
ably the largest bishopric in the world is that 
of the Bishop of Selkirk, which extends over 
200,000 square miles and includes the Klondike 
gold-fields. The gold-fields are under the im- 
mediate supervision of William Carpenter Bom- 
pas, whose father is supposed to have been sat- 
irized as Sargeant Buzfuz in the ‘Pickwick 
Papers.’’ Dr. Bompas wrote recently that the 
introduction of whisky into Dawson City has 
been enormous, and that the saloon-keepers 
seem to have monopolized the gold. 





Very Ricu CorprER ORE IN ALASKA.—A body 
of almost pure copper has been discovered in 
Alaska. The copper is located between the 
White aud Copper rivers. A few months ago 
an old prospector went to Robert Duncan, Jr., 
the superintendent of the Treadwell mines at 
Juneau, and showed him a piece of ore of ap- 
parently wonderful richness. It was sent to 
San Francisco, and on being assayed was found 
to contain 94 per cent copper, $30 in gold to the 
ton and asmall amount of silver. The ore is 
said to be so pure that there is no need to smelt 
it in the north, but it can be shipped to San 
Francisco and treated there at a good profit. 
This discovery is considered the most important 
that has been made in Alaska for a long time. 
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A Logical Conclusion. 
Walla Walla divorce suit in 
the defendant failed to appear, the 
referee made the following report: 

“The plaintiff appearing in person and by 
her attorney, and the defendant not appearing 
and no one appearing for him. therefore he did 


In a recent 
which 


not appear.” Walla Walla Wash.) Statesman. 


What it Suggests. 

Asbestos towels have been invented. It is 
said that when they become soiled it is neces- 
sary only to throw them into a red-hot fire and 
after a few minutes to draw them out, fresh 
and clean. This will serve to do away with 
the famous printing office towel, and it sug- 
gests that even in the hottest regions known 





to the imagination of men there may be means 


of ablution of which we have hitherto had no 
conception. Seattle | Wash. Post-Intelligencer. 


‘‘All about the blowing up of Puerto Rico!” 
yelled a brazen-lunged newsboy the other morn- 
ing. 

‘‘Whasat?” queried the inebriated but pa- 


triotic individual who had been out all night. | 


‘*All about the blowing up of Puerto Rico.”’ 

‘**’ Ray furus!’’ shouted thei. b. p. i., trying to 
wave his hat. ‘‘’Ray furus! Why, thas besh 
d——d ship they got.’’ 

And this is but one of the many incidents of 
the war.— Spokane Wash. Spokesman- R riew,. 


Editorial Courtesies. 

We will say to that knock-kneed, hump-eyed, 
cross-legged, pie-balled, gabber-wack Tommy 
that infests the editorial dugout of the ‘*Rob- 
bers’ Roost’”’ organ on Third Street, to go and 
get the booze pumped out of him until it at 
least gets down below the brain, or he is liable 
to have the delirium tremens. The ass that 
edits the sewer-pipe journal should be presented 
with a leather collar with his monogram en- 
graved on it, so that people could recognize 
‘Drinking Tommy” when they see him on the 
street.— Western Paper. 


A Good Prescription. 

Hon. N. P. Rasmussen has been troubled 
with shortness of breath—a peculiar malady 
for a Populist, and consulted Doctor Pray. The 
medical man gave him a prescription, the 
directions of which read: 

One teaspoon fulafter each meal 
and at bedtime. 

The ex-railroad commissioner has been tak- 
ing the prescription literally, and the neigh- 
bors say that in the gloaming, these pleasant 
summer evenings, there come floating through 
the windows of Rasmussen’s house sounds 
which resemble an enthusiastic camp-meeting. 
—Valley City (N. D.) Record. 


A Patriotic Hen. 


Over in Union County an ambitious hen has 
produced a war egg which lays every other egg 
in the shade, says the Sumter (Ore.) News. The 
old lady who owns the aforesaid hen went out 
one day to gather eggs and found one bearing 





the cabalistic letters—‘‘G. S. H.’’ The find 
created much excitement among the women of 
the neighborhood, and they quickly gathered. 
They all agreed that it was prophetic of some- 
thing, but what that something might be, 
puzzled them. One old lady suggested that it 
meant “Give Sinners Help.’’ Another sug- 
gested that it meant ‘God Send Help.” Still 
another said it meant ‘‘God Save Heathens.”’ 
Another thought it signified ‘‘God Send Har- 
mony.” Finally one old lady, noted for her relig- 
ious devotion, who had been saying little, 


sprang to her feet and vehemently declared | 


that the letters stood for “Give Spain Hell!” 
and everyone agreed that her interpretion was 
correct.— The Dalles (Ore.) Times Mountaineer. 


Echoes From Camp Smith, Mont. 


Officer:—‘‘Now remember, Ole, the password 
is ‘Fisk.’ ”’ 

“Ay weel,” replied Ole; ‘tay bane one fisker- 
men myself in Minesotey, an’ I tank I skall re- 
membar.”’ 

And Ole made his way to the sentinel, who 
said: 

‘“*‘Who comes there!”’ 

‘*Von sucker,’’ said Ole, in a loud tone of 
voice that showed that he knew his lesson well. 

Drill Sergeant:—‘‘Now, then, Dyle, what is 
the f-i-r-s-t movement in ‘ bout face’?”’ 

Recruit:—‘‘Whin the command is given yez 
advance the face three inches to the rear.’’ 

Drill Sergeant:—“‘Right yez are. If all the 
min was the loikes of ye, we’d soon have the 
best drilled company on the grounds.’’— Boze- 
man ( Mont.) Chronicle. 


Geography of the Philippines. 


‘‘Where are the Philippine Islands, and to 
whom do they belong?” was one of the geog- 
raphy questions asked last week at the teach- 
ers’ examination in a Washington town. 

‘The Philippine Islands,’’ wrote one of the 
unregenerate applicants for a certificate, ‘‘are 
situated a darned long way from acable station 
and are mighty hard to hearfrom. They are 
about 600 miles away from Hong Kong. At 
present they are owned by one Admiral Dewey, 
better known there as King Dewey, the onest. 
He swapped some old iron for them the other 
day. Bye and bye he will turn them over to 
his Uncle Sam. The Philippines are chiefly 
noted for the fact that they are the islands rope 
comes from. They are only half-civilized. A 
lot of our boys and other fellows are going 
down there to run things. They will teach the 
people how to play baseball, how to mix gin 
fizzes and how to run mining-booms. In this 
way the islanders will become civilized. If the 
examining board wants to know anything more 
about the Philippines, why doesn’t it read the 
newspapers?”’ 


A Birthday Cake. 

My birthday arrived again last week. It was 
the first one that had been duly celebrated 
since the first. They have come every year, 
same as taxes, but something has happened 
about that time to frighten away any festive 
ideas that might have been entertained; but 
my birthday last week came to stay. My wife 
made me a birthday cake that was good enough 
to eat. She began making the cake early in 
the morning, and all other business was aban- 
doned or laid on the table. Most everything 
in the house was put into this cake, and some 
things that the neighbors contributed. It grew 
like a spring chicken feeding on grasshoppers, 
and when the time arrived to bake, it was too 
large for the oven, and the cornice and some of 
the fancy-work had to be left off. The date 
line on the cake, which was my age, was 





printed in two colors in peppermint drops, so 
that no one would think it was my wife’s birth- 
day that was being observed. Along about 
night we began to eat the cake, and we are 
eating it yet. There will be no need of mak- 
ing a cake on my next birthday, and it will be 
used right along for the rest of the family; all 
we will have to do will be to change the date; 
the volume will change itself. The cake has a 
fine, healthy complexion and is really good to 
eat, but the size of it is what makes it last.— 
Grafton (N. D.) Record. 


How to Make Strawberry Jam. 


First get some strawberries, and then place 
them ina refrigerator. Then lock the refrig- 
erator. In this altitude this will preserve 
them—against the ravages of the hired girl. 
Then, when ready, put the berries in a vessel 
and smash them. The vessel does not neces- 
sarily have to be iron-clad. Some people run 
them through a clothes-wringer, but this is 
wrong. We once saw a large paper bag of 
strawberries run through a printing-press. The 
printer’s devil had surreptitiously hidden them, 
and when the press started up the berries came 
out on the fly, or, rather, the syrup did. It 
was the most syruptitious act we ever knew 
this boy to do. 

It does not injure a clothes-wringer to run 
strawberries through it, but itis apt to pcta 
rich blood-red tint on a family shirt-bosom. 
There are better places than a shirt-bosom for 
a strawberry mark. Squash them with a 
squasher. A potato squasher will do, although 
a dumb-bell is better. We knew a lady once 
who used her husband’s Indian clubs for po- 
tato mashers, until her husband found it out 
and made a kick about it. Some men are so 
particular. 

Then bring it to a boil. We don’t know just 
how to bring a boil to, though in our young 
days we were considered well upon boils. Stir 
for two hours, until you get red in the face and 
wonder if it is as hot down there as common 
rumor, or the minister who speaks by hearsay, 
really says itis. Do not use your hand in stir 
ring, unless you bave a wooden arm. Fingers 
are made to eat with. Allow three-fourths of 
a pound of sugar for every pound of berries. 
This sugar and the berries, the time you have 
consumed and the vitality you have expended, 
together with the stove-wood you have burned, 
will make every pound of your jam cost you six 
bits. You can buy it ata store for half that 
price. But it won’t be as good as your jam. 
Your jam will be the jammest jam that any 
one ever jammed down his jam throat.—Boze- 
man ( Mont.) Chronicle. 


Montana. 


Montana is a great State. 

Her live stock, wading around in grass reach- 
ing to the withers, makes meat for thousands. 

Her agricultural products are so abundant 
that extra land must be secured by farmers on 
which to build granaries. The highways are 
often made impassable because farmers are 
obliged to shock their grain there. There isn’t 
room in the overburdened fields. 

And while the ground is covered with fat 
stock and grain so thick that a garter snake 
cannot get into it, itis only necessary to scratch 
underneath and get gold, silver, copper, coal, 
iron, sapphires and other minerals and metals. 

Here wealth is illimitable as the promises of 
the politician, and as boundless as a dead-ax 
ore-wagon. One hundred millions of dollars 
will be her yearly production of minerals. This 
is why we are self-contained; this ‘s why we 
are proud of Montana and, thous zed to 
hear it praised, yet not so overl} snxious that 
we solicit testimonials from those who have 
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been cured of living in the overcrowded East. 
This is why we hold our heads up over our 
place in the Union, and, confident of our stand- 
ing, don’t care a cuss for the opinion of those 
who think we hibernate in the winter, fight 
Indians in the summer, and are still ignorant 
of the fact that the Maine was blown up and 
that the country is engaged in war with the 
Spaniards.— Bozeman ( Mont.) Chronicle. 


Reginald’s War Troubles. 

‘‘Reginald,’’ said the pretty young bride yes- 
terday morning over the breakfast table, ‘‘I 
see the paper says we have cut the cable at 
Cien—Cien—Cien—whatever it is. Now, what 
in the world did we do that for?”’ 

‘“‘Why, so that Blanco couldn’t use it, to be 
sure.”’ 

“And why didn’t we want the poor man to 
use it? I don’t see why we want to do things 
like that for. It doesn’t seem to me that it 
does any good. Why, the poor man’s wife 
might be sick away there in Spain, and he 
might want to talk to her.”’ 

“Huh! you women don’t know anything 
about war. it’s always good military opera- 
tions to cut the cables of the enemy. Then 
they can’t telegraph home and tell about what 
they are doing.” 

‘But what harm’s going to be done by tele- 
graphing home? I’m sure we should not he- 
grudge the poor people all the enjoyment they 
get out of telegraphing home and getting tele- 
grams from home to keep up their spirits.” 

“But that’s war, my dear. War isn’t a quilt- 
ing party. Do you know what General Sher- 
man said war was?” 

“No, Reginald, I don’t; but Iam sure it must 
be something nice, for General Sherman was 
such a nice man. Why, my mother used to tell 
me that he——”’ 

‘*‘Never mind what your mother used to tell 
you. Just let me tell you what he said about 
war. He said war was hell.”’ 

“Why, Reginald Smith! I am shocked! I 
never expected to hear you use such language 
in my presence. But I don’t see what that has 
got to do with the cable, anyhow. Now that 
we have cut the cable, what are we going to do 
with it?” 

“Bring it home, cut it up into sections, label 
them ‘Remember the Maine’, and sell ’em for 
souvenirs,’’ growled Reginald, as he dove into 
his coffee-cup. 

‘“‘Won’t that be nice. You'll buy me one, 
won’t you, dear? And oh, Reginald, I see the 
paper says here that some men put out from 
the ships, the coast having been previously 
shelled,” continued Mrs. Smith, after a short 
silence. ‘‘What did they put out from the 
ships?’’ 

‘*They put themselves out, of course. What 
did you suppose they put out—a box of cigars?” 

“T don’t see why you should get cross just be- 
cause I asked a simple question. Anyhow, I 
don’t know what these men put themselves out 
from the ships for. It seems to me they might 
fall in the water. Perhaps they put them- 
selves out to be shot at. Those navy men are 
so reckless. But what does the paper mean by 
saying the coast was previously shelled?”’ 

“QO, they put a shell around it, so it: wouldn’t 
get hurt.”’ 

‘How funny! What an awful big shell it 
must be. It’s so good of you, Reginald, to tell 
me these things. The newspapers are so in- 
definite in what they print. One can’t under- 
stand them at all. I should think they would 
tell people just what happened, instead of 
beating around the bush that way. 

Antsy Snald went down-town wondering 
why he usee to think Angelia was such a bright 
girl.— Spokane ( Wash.) Spokesman-Review. 








Chirography vs. Hearing. 

“Speaker Reed’’ Penfield, the ‘‘little’’ man 
who sells lumber for the Pine Tree Lumber 
Company in Southern Minnesota and North- 
ern Iowa, tells of his arrival ina small town in 
Southern Minnesota late one night recently. 
He happened to be the only traveling man that 
got off at that station. He was met at the 
train by a hotel boy with a lantern and push- 
cart for the baggage. They went to the hotel 
together, and, after the boy had assigned him 
to a room, ‘‘Pen’’ told the boy that he wanted 
a call left for 6:30 in the morning, as he wanted 
to get up early to see his customer so as to be 
able to leave on a train in the forenoon. Of 
course, when ‘‘Pen’’ is working for his house 
he always gets up early in the morning. The 
boy told him to write the hour that he wanted 
to be called opposite his name on the register, 


which ‘‘Pen” did with a hard lead pencil. The | 
| ging citizen of business. 


boy looked at what ‘‘Pen’’ had written, and, 
as it did not appear very distinct, he remarked. 


more plain. 
in the mornin’ is a little hard o’ hearin’.”’ 
The remark appeared rather ludicrous to Mr. 





is something new in the way of an obituary: 

‘‘Last Sunday John Wilson was passing the 
cabin of Valentine Link in the foothills of the 
Blue Mountains and peeped in at the door and 
discovered the old man stiff in death, refusing 
to live under a Populist administration, the 
Republicans having told him last fall that it 
woula be impossible. 

‘Judge John Thompson and County Attorney 
Jewett went out on Monday to hold an inquest. 
They were of the opinion the old man died 
primarily for want of breath, superinduced by 
the foul effluvia arising from the hot-stuff cam- 
paign made last fall by E. M. Rauch and E. V. 
Kuykendall. The last seen of theold man was 
about four weeks ago when he came out to 
Tommie Ward’s and got some bread and bacon. 
It is sad for the old man to have died alone, 
with no one to wipe the death-dew from his 
brow. He was an industrious but bad mana- 
The mortgage had 


| taken the old man’s farm, and no doubt he was 
“Say, Mister, you better write that a little | 


The old man that does the callin’ | 


glad to leave the body and go to Heaven, 
where he will no more be annoyed by the bood- 


| lers who cause so much distress in this world. 


Penfield, but he complied with the boy’s re- | 


quest. Taking a sheet of writing-paper anda 


big pencil used for marking lumber he wrote | 
out the call in great big figures and pinned it | 


on the register. 


could not hear very well, he could probably 
read that. 

Sure enough, next morning it was discovered 
that the ‘‘old man’”’ was rather hard of hearing, 
and when ‘‘Pen”’ told him what the boy had 
said, he joined in a good laugh at his own ex- 
pense.— Miss. V alley Lumberman. 


Some Odd Newspaper Items. 

The average country newspaper is up to the 
times in all things, but the way some of their 
items are written is better for the blues than 
an illustration in a comic periodical. The fol- 
lowing, taken from a recent number of the Jn- 
dependent, published at Pomeroy, Washington, 


The boy told him that that | 
was all right, for, although the old gentleman | 





We are glad that he is happy at home.” 

It is not the country editcr only who gets 
funny. Sometimes it is the correspondent from 
some rural district in the county where the pa- 
per is published who inflicts articles like the 
following, from the Kamilche correspondent of 
the Daily Olympian, on the suffering public: 

“Tom Kee, a Chinaman, has lost his dog, and 
he wishes me to inform the readers of the 
Olympian; so here goes: 

“Tom Kee has lost a dog and don’t know 
where to find him, he wore two ticks up on his 
neck, and a short stub tail behind him. He is 
long and narrow built, with spots of black and 
white, and if he seesa smaller dog, he always 
wants to fight. He hold his tail up still and 
straight when he’s for war prepared, but points 
it downward to the ground whenever he is 
scared. This stump-tailed dog that now is lost 


was Tom’s best friend and crony, but now, 
alas! he sadly fears he’s made upin bologna.”’ 
Tacoma ( Wash.) Ledger. 





SCENE—A TOWN IN WASHINGTON. DRAMATIS PERSON #—PRECOCIOUS YOUNGSTERS AT A FANCY-DRESS BALL. 


Young Flirty—“Say, Pauline, why don’t you look happy, like little Nellie, yonder?” 
Pauline—“Huh! Any one can see that this is her first season.” 
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CHAPTER II 


I left Jamestown about the first of May, 1882, 
and, taking a train, ran across the Coteaux 
Country to Bismarck. In Jamestown I first be- 
gan to feel the infectious enthusiasm of the 
New West getting possession of me. The town 
had an unusually large number of bright, well- 
educated people, who made a stranger from the 
East feel that he was not yet on the frontier of 
civilization. Fancying that fortune was just 
ahead of them and within easy grasp, they were 
delighted with everything in Dakota and even 
had something to say in favor of the wearisome 
winds which swept the prairies, which they de- 
clared blew the malaria out of the soil. Their 
confidence in the future was really phenomenal. 


They thought they saw close at hand a time | 


when every quarter-section of the vast vacant 
region about them would support a farmer’s 
family; when branch railroads would run out in 
all directions; when at every station there 
would be a smart town, and when all these 
towns would be tributary to their own central 
city. Sixteen years have passed since then, and 
Jamestown has today about 3,000 people and 
resembles very closely the average county-seat 
town in Ohio or Indiana. I had seen no con- 
tiguous settlement west of the Red River Val- 
ley, and when I got up on the high, rolling 
plateau of the Coteaux, the whole region looked 
bare and desolate. Only at long intervals could 
the house of a settler be seen from the car win- 
dows. Steele and Dawson were insignificant 
villages. Two or three large farms had been 
opened, with substantial buildings, but I ob- 
served in the railroad cuts that the surface soil 
of black loam was thin and rested on gravel in- 


stead of clay, and I could not foresee any agri- | 


cultural prosperity for the region. The scanty 
rainfall was soaked up by the gravel, and in 
years when there was not an exceptional pre- 
cipitation, the wheat turned yellow and shriv- 
eled up before maturing. Bismarck was not as 
inflated with the boom spirit as were Fargo and 
Jamestown. The town-lot craze did not strike 
the town until the capital was removed there 
from Yankton, a few years later. Then a 
wild carnival of speculation raged for a few 
months. 

Bismarck had not then reached the brick- 
building period of growth and was only a group 
of cheap wooden buildings scattered over a hill- 
slope that overlooked the broad, turbid flood of 
the Missouri, yet all the citizens I met were 
confident that the place would soon become a 
great commercial city, trading with the whole 
region west to the Rocky Mountains. It was al- 
ready the transshipment point for goods going 
by steamboat up the river to Fort Benton, and 
for the cargoes of buffalo-hides these boats 
brought back on their return voyages. The 
captain of one of the steamboats about to leave 
for the upper river, told me entertaining stories 
of encounters with Indians and of herds of buf- 
falo swimming the stream in such numbers 








that the boat was forced to stop and wait until 
they had passed over. Colonel Lounsbury was 
then publishing the Bismarck T'ribune, and had 
won a reputation for his paper, outside of Da- 
kota, as a lively frontier sheet. He established 
it when the railroad first reached the place, and 
had kept it alive during the two hard winters 
when the trains stopped running and mail was 
brought from Jamestown on sleighs. He was a 
hearty, companionable man, brimful of Dakota 
enthusiasm. Another interesting Bismarcker 
of that day was John Rhea, register of the land 
office, who had formerly been a newspaper man 
in Minneapolis. He now lives in Olympia, 
Washington. The chief boomer and politician 
was Alexander Mackenzie, who kept a skillful 
hand on the politics of the Territory. The 
station agent, whose name I have forgotten, 
was a canny Scotchman who had a great pas- 
sion for flowers and who sat in his little den of 
an oftice fairly embowered in fuchsias and gera- 
niums, which, under his nurturing care, had 
grown to an unusual size. 

Across the river from Bismarck was the newer 
town of Mandan, which straggled along the 
railroad tracks for a mile. The chief real estate 
boomer there was Frank Mead, late of Minne- 
apolis, and a better promoter no new town ever 
had. He admitted that Bismarck would soon 
be a big place, but it would be like Council 
Bluffs, in Iowa; the real city would be on the 
western side of the river, where Mandan was 
destined tosurpass Bismarck, justas Omaha did 
Council Bluffs. Mead drove me a mile or two 
out of town to show me an addition recently 
platted, where he had lots to sell for two or 
three hundred dollars apiece. The only im- 
provements were the white lot-stakes sticking 
in the prairie sod. He failed to persuade me to 
buy. I had seen too many lots by that time. 

At Bismarck I had been joined by two men 
who proposed to make the long journey to the 
Pacific Coast with me. One of them was Rich- 
ard Goerdler, a German from New York City, 
who had been sent out by Villard to be edu- 
cated in the greatness of the Northern Pacific 
enterprise and the resources of the Northwest 
preparatory to going to Berlin as a general 
agent for thecompany. He had some talent as 
a writer of German prose and verse, could play 
the piano, and had composed a few songs. He 
was vain and opinionated, and a greener manin 
everything relating to a new country could not 
have been found. Goerdler was sent to Ger- 
many the next fall. He soon quarreled with 
the government,which forbade the circulation 
of emigration literature. Finally he challenged 
Bismarck to fight a duel, and was in conse- 
quence hustled out of the country by the police. 
My other traveling companion was a young man 
of about thirty, named Woodbury, from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who wanted to go along on his own 
account from love of adventure and to see the 
country. He was amiable, sensible and enter- 
prising, and could write a good descriptive 





newspaper letter. We were informed that we 
would be joined at Miles City by Col. Chas. B. 
Lamborn, the newly appointed land commis- 
sioner of the Northern Pacific, who would 
travel with us the rest of the way. 

There was nobody living in the country be- 
tween Mandan and the Yellowstone in 1882 ex- 
cept the station agents along the railroad, afew 
coal miners who were taking out lignite at Bly’s 
mine—now Sims, and a very small settlement 
at Dickinson. The region is an open prairie, 
broken by ranges of low hills which here and 
there assume conical or sugar-loaf forms and 
give a picturesqueness to the landscape want- 
ing in the country east of the Missouri. At 
Dickinson I saw the founder of the town, who 
came from Malone, New York, and was a 
brother-in-law of ex-Vice-President Wheeler. 
He had done the railroad company some ser- 
vice in Washington, and had been given a 
town site as his reward. He was just beginning 
to make plans for platting his town and getting 
settlers into the adjacent country. 

Our train ran slowly and reached Glendive 
latein the evening. This was the rawest town 
I had yet seen. The business street facing the 
railroad was mainly occupied by tent saloons, 
and there was a tough-looking crowd parading 
up and down the street and drinking at the nu- 
merous bars. Most of these men wore pistols 
strapped around their waists or sticking out of 
their hip pockets. The town had been platted 
and named by Col. Lewis Merrill, of the army, 
who had a part proprietary interest in itand sold 
a large number of lots in Eastern cities. It was 
the county seat of the largest county in Mon- 
tana, and as a railroad division and shop town 
it appeared to have a good future. The country 
around it does not get rainfall enough for farm- 
ing, but the importance of this climatic fact 
was not appreciated at that day either by the 
settlers coming into the country or by the rail- 
way oflicials who were engaged in promoting 
immigration. The general opinion then was 
that the whole valley of the Yellowstone was a 
good farming region, and colonies of settlers 
were made up in the East to go out and take 
up land. In course of time it was discovered 
that the valley is all semi-arid and that with- 
out irrigation the land is good for nothing but 
to pasture cattle and sheep. The boom spirit 
ran so high in the eighties that no one was 
willing to admit that any part of the glorious 
Northwest had defects of climate or any sort of 
limitations to interfere with its development. 

I had only a glimpse of the Bad Lands of the 
Little Missouri in passing through them on the 
train on my way to Glendive. This curious re- 
gion looked so weird and unearthly that it 
suggested a segment of a fallen asteroid more 
than any portion of our pleasant globe. The 
passenger department of the railroad was mak- 
ing efforts to bring the region to the attention 
of tourists, and a sanguine man had put up a 
little hotel on the western bank of the Little 
Missouri to accommodate such as might come 
to view the petrified trees, the burning vein of 
coal, and the singular bluffs striped with blue 
clay, red scoria and veins of black lignite. The 
effort to attract tourists and wonder-hunters 
proved futile, however, for all passengers of 
this sort were eager to hurry on to the more in- 
teresting marvels of the Yellowstone National 
Park, and could not be persuaded to stop off 
for even a single day. 

From Glendive we went on by rail next day 
to Miles City. The regular train-service of the 
Northern Pacific ended at Miles City, in the 
spring of 1882, and beyond that town only con- 
struction trains were run. Miles City was a 
rudely-built little town which had grown up 
before the advent of the railroad because it was 
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the head of regular steamboat navigation on 
the Yellowstone. An occasional boat still came 
up to take down a cargo of buffalo-hides. The 
chief industry in the country around this town 
was then the slaughtering of the buffalo, and 
it was carried on until the last vestiges of the 
great herds of these noble animals that for- 
merly roamed the plains of Eastern Montana 
had been exterminated. I talked with some of 
the hunters, and learned that there was no 
more excitement in the sport than there would 
be in shooting cows in apasture. The hunters 
sneaked up to the game and, hidden behind 
some hillock, shot them down one after an- 
other. After skinning them, the carcasses were 
left to the wolves. 

The day after our arrival at Miles City was 





Sunday, and, learning that a missionary | 


preacher had come to town and was to hold ser- 
vices, I went tochurch. The services were held 
in an empty store-room, and seats had been 
provided by placing planks across the tops of 
nail-kegs. During the sermon I could hear the 
clicking of poker and faro chips from a gam- 
bling-saloon across the street. The gamblers 
who infested the little town, I learned after- 
wards, were the most liberal supporters of the 
church. There were at that time about fifteen 
hundred people in Miles City, and three miles 
off, across Tongue River, stood Fort Keogh, 
then the largest military post in the West. 
Officers and soldiers in uniform, buffalo hun- 
ters, railroad graders, gamblers and saloon men 
made up a very picturesque street life, which 
seemed wild and dissolute to the new-comers 
from the East, but appeared to the old timers 
to be very orderly and peaceable. 

The real estate craze had just reached the 
town, and I joined a local syndicate of eight 
men and bought forty acres of land for platting 
into lots. We each putin five hundred dollars. 
Fifteen of the lots were deeded to meas my 





share. I paid taxes on them for many years, 
but was informed at last by some citizen that 
he had bought them at tax-sale. I had sent 
out my check punctually every year, and never 
could learn whether the agent had appropriated 
the money or the county treasurer had failed 
to credit it on his books. The purchaser de- 
manded a large bonus to deed the lots back to 
me, and I threw up the whole business in dis- 
gust. The speculation had failed, and I was 
glad to berid of the property. I do not think 
that Miles City has more than 2,500 people 
today, but it isa compact, well-built and at- 
tractive town, with good brick business blocks 
and neat residence streets. 


* 
* 


GRAND RESERVATION SCENERY. 








The Northern part of Teton County, Mont., 
in which the Blackfeet Reservation is located, 
is noted for its fine scenery and great attrac- 
tions for tourists. Beginning at Midvale, the 
last station on the Great Northern, in itself a 
beautiful locality, the Great Falls (Mont.) 
Leader says, one passes the great bridge 214 feet 
in height over the yawning Two Medicine 
Canyon, and up that fine stream to the lower 
lake of the same name. This is a beautiful 
sheet of water, clear as crystal, filled with trout 
and easy of access. Two miles above are Echo 


Falls, an immense volume of water rushing out | 
of a cavern in the face of a perpendicular wall | 


of rocks. The water comes from another lake 
500 feet higher than the lower one, and runs 
into the underground passage. There are three 
lakes in this chain, and the surrounding scen- 
ery of stupendous cliffs, timbered ravines and 
towering peaks is magnificent. 

On to St. Mary’s, the waters of which flow 
northward to the Arctic Ocean, we find the 
Switzerland of Montana, rapidly becoming a 








A CATCH OF TROUT, BRULE RIVER, WISCONSIN, 








: The lower lake, ten 
milesin length, flanked by wooded hills, affords 
a beautiful view as one drives along its margin 
to the upper and greater body of water. This 
lake is fourteen miles long, and so deep that 
the naval vessels of a nation could float on 
its bosom; in fact, the recent soundings of the 
geological party failed to reach bottom in 
places. 

Above this lake is the great moving glacier, 
an immense body of ice which is in all probabil- 
ity a remnant of the glacial period, and old as 
the hills. 

The Narrows, Red Eagle Lake, numerous 
peaks of great altitude, cataracts falling from 
dizzy heights, all excite the admiration of the 
lover of nature, while the fishing and shooting 
have attracted sportsmen from other countries 
by reason of their excellence. 





- 


THE RED MAN’S KINNIKINIC. 





Kinnikinic is one of the luxuries in which 
the noble red man indulges; it is his substitute 
for tobacco, and is made from the inner bark of 
the red-barked willow, the dogwood and rasp- 
berry. The mode of preparing these barks is 
very simple. A few branches about three- 
quarters of an inch thick and from four to five 
feet long are procured, and the outer bark is 
scraped off, after having been warmed over a 
fire; a knife is then pressed against the inner 
bark and drawn upwards for a space of tive or 
six inches, until the whole of the inner bark is 
gathered in curly clusters around the stick, 
which is then thrust into the ground over the 
embers and roasted until quite dry, when it is 
ready for use. The smoke of the bark emits a 
strong, clinging smell, and it is fortunate for 
Poor Lo that the domestic rules of his teepee 
place no prohibition on smoking. 
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SEATTLE IN 1898. 


It is now more than a year since I last saw 
Seattle, but I have read the newspapers, and 
know that the chief city of Puget Sound was 
lifted clear out of the ruts of hard times by the 
great Klondike boom last year, and that it has 
resumed its old career of prosperity, and I have 
an abundant stock of memories of sixteen visits 
to the place in as many consecutive years to 
serve me in writing about it. In those visits I 
saw it grow from a mere saw-mill village, stand- 
ing a notch in the forest, into a handsome com- 
mercial and manufacturing city. I saw it after 
the complete destruction of its business district 
in one of the most calamitous fires recorded in 
American history, and then saw it spring up 
from its ashes with renewed vigor and courage, 
rebuilding in a single year all its destroyed 
streets with structures far larger and costlier 
than those which the fire had swept away. Its 
recent activity arose, apparently, from the fact 
that the thousands of adventurers who set out 
for the remote Alaskan gold-fields regarded it 

or at least three-fourths of them did—as the 
best outfitting point, bought their railroad 
tickets to Seattle, purchased there the goods, 
tools and food supplies needed for their long 
absence from civilization, and sailed away 
from Seattle wharves on their quest for wealth. 
How did Seattle get the impression spread 
throughout the East that this was the best 
point of departure on the Pacific Coast for the 
Yukon Country? Certainly there was compe- 
tition enough for the Klondike trade, for every 
city and town on the Coast with railway con- 
nection to the East reached out vigorously for 
a share of the new business. No doubt the suc- 
cess of Seattle was due in some part to her 


position on the 
map as the farth- 
est Northwestern 
American city of 
sufficient size to 
promise large and 
varied stocks of 
the goods which | 
the intending 
miners wanted, 
but in great part 
this success was 
due to the enter- 
prise of the citi- 
zens of the place 
in advertising 
their advantages. 
I have before me 
a publication is- 
sued by the Seat- 
tle Chamber of 
Commerce, in the 
fall of last year, 
which shows ina 
very practical way 
just what articles 
the city makes 
and sells for min- 
ers’ and prospect- 
ors’ use. This pub- 
lication is busi- 
ness-like and sen- 
sible, and its wide 
distribution must 
have fixed Seattle 
in the minds of a 
great many of the men about to set out for the 
Klondike as the best port for them to sail from. 
The miner reads in this circular that Seattle 
makes the Yukon sled, on which provisions are 





dragged over the Coast Range; that she makes 
condensed milk and all sorts of canned and 
evaporated fruits and vegetables; that she 
manufactures a special miner’s shoe, and also a 
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The picture shows the city of Seattle as seen from Elliot Bay, its harbor, and gives a suggestion of the commercia! 
tance of nearly ten miles. Its present population, according to the reports of its Chamber of Commerce, is | 


O00. 





and in its general attractiveness. The premium list is very large and liberal 


MINNESOTA STATE FAIR-GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS AT HAMLINE, MIDWAY BETWIE 
One of the great State fairs of this country is that which is held annually on the grounds so well illustrated by the above engraving. Minnesota’s State Fair this year will be held from Septem 


Special attention has been given to live-stock exhibits and to county displays. 


In this last named department fift 


are also increased premiums for dairy interests, for the agricultural and herticultural departments, and for exhibits made by women. The amusement programme and exhibition features will 
race, and Minneapolis has furnished the same amount of money fora trotting race. There is no doubt that the amusement features will be the strongest ever witnessed at a State Fairin the We 
For several years past the fair has teen laboring under the depressing influences of hard times, but this year the whole country is prosper 
the world at Hamline just what its resources are and what it is capable of producing. The buildings and grounds have been improved and added to, and exbibitors and visitors wil! find that, 
vided by Minneapolis and St. Paul during Fair Week, but it is safe to say that the great crowd of visitors will be well entertained when off the fair-grounds, the Twin Cities baving the reputatic 


that will be worth coming hundreds of miles to see. 
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THE WATER-FRONT OF SEATTLE. 
on of the commercial life of the place. 
imerce, is Lu 

miner’s stove; and that she makes, too, all sorts 
of tents, pack-saddles, picks and pans. Adver- 
tising is what counts now-a-days, and Seattle 


was first in the field to advertise her advant- | 


ages as an outfitting point for people rushing 
to Alaska. The throng of gold-seekers poured 
in and crowded the streets and stores. And here 
the returning tide of successful Klondikers 








» MIDWAY BETWEEN ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 
e held from September 5 to September 6 inclusive, and it is believed that it will surpass all previous State efforts in the number and character of its exhibits 
ned department fifteen hundred dollars in premiums is offered, a sum large enough to justify active rivalry between the various counties of the State. There 
ition features will be of the highest order. First-class track events will be provided, too. St. Paul business men have contributed a $5,000 purse for a pucing 
State Fairin the West. The management is fully determined to make the 1898 fair a record-breaker, and nothing will be left undone to provide entertainment 
country is prosperous, farmers and stockmen are feeling hopeful, and there is promise that every district of the State will put forth its best efforts to show 


jtors will find that great pains have been taken to provide adequate accommodations for all. 


aving the reputation of doing such things handsomely. 


It is a little early to state what special attractions will be pro- 





The city extends eastward from the bay, across a high ridge five miles to Lake Washington, and reaches along the shores of the bay, north and south, for a dis- 


first landed, bringing with them pockets, bags 
and boxes full of gold nuggets and dust to in- 
crease the excitement, and to swell the business 
of the merchants by their liberal expenditures. 

The Spanish war obliterated 
the Klondike boom in a single 
week. There were probably not 
less than ten thousand men 
ready to set out for the Yukon, 
when the war broke out, who 
changed their minds and went 
into the army or the navy. Seat- 
tle had made her point, however, 
and the supplies for the men al- 
ready in Alaska continue to go 
out regularly from her factories 
and stores. The war will not last 
long, and when it ends, public 
interest in gold-mining in the 
far north will revive, and multi- 
tudes of the returned soldiers 
will find the ways of peace too 
dull for them and will turn their 
faces toward the distant gold- 
fields, of which they had heard 
so much before they went into 
camp. Then the interrupted hu- 
man current will flow again to 
the placer grounds of Alaska, 
and Seattle will be as before 
the busy outfitting point for the 
movement. 

Seattle now has 67,000 inhabit- 
ants. iv is one of the most pic- 
turesque cities in the world, and 
one of the best built for its size. 
There is hardly any level land in 
its site, except the little strip 
along the water-front occupied 
by business streets. The ground 
rises abruptly from the Sound to 
a high, rounded ridge, and thence 
slopes more gradually down to 
the shore of Lake Washington, 
a big body of clear, cold water 
which connects with the tide 
through the smaller Lake Union. 
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If you look westward from the upper levels of 
the city, you see, far across the Sound, the jagged 
snow-peaks of the Olympic Mountains, and if 
you look eastward over Lake Washington, the 
gigantic white dome of Mount Rainier is lifted 
against the sky to a height of over 14,000 feet, 
and the mighty barrier of the fir-clad Cascade 
Mountains bars the vision at a distance of forty 
or fifty miles. There are few houses that can- 
not command from some window a view of some 
part of one of these two suberb panoramas of 
mountain and water. 

The hills which the residence streets climb 
are too steep for comfortable walking or driv- 
ing, and cable cars surmount them in every 
direction. As no accidents have ever happened 
on these appalling grades, the citizens go up 
and down them without thought of danger. As 
the city advances eastward from the Sound 
back to the lake, year by year, the primeval 
forest is constantly invaded and felled to make 
room for streets and houses, so that the spec- 
tacle of the struggle of civilization with the 
wilderness is always close at hand. The sur- 
prise of the stranger is keen when he finds him- 
self, in a few minutes, rushed out by cable car 
from the thick of the commercial movement of 
a big city, with ocean steamers, wharves, huge 
tall buildings of brick and stone, and streets of 
hurrying people, into an absolute wilderness of 
gigantic firs and cedars, with an undergrowth 
of tall ferns. From the water-front, with its 
ships, ocean steamers and many steamboats, 
shown in our illustrations, you can transfer 
yourself to the wilderness by half an hour’s 
journey. 

We must not attribute all of Seattle’s recent 
growth in population, nor all of her solidity and 
progress in business, to the influence of the 
Klondike boom. The possession of three trans- 
continental railroads has no doubt had much 
to do with her new prosperity. No other Pa- 
cific Coast city has more than one railroad to 
the East, except Portland, which has two. 
Seattle is a terminal point of the Northern Pa- 
cific, the Great Northern, and the Canadian 
Pacitic. The Northern Pacific was faithful to 
Tacoma, its original terminus, for many years; 
but the business of Seattle was too large to be 
overlooked, and now the two points are on an 
equal footing for the favors of the pioneer road. 
The Great Northern coquetted with Fairhaven 
and Everett for a time, but in the end realized 
that Seattle was the only terminus worth con- 
sidering, and is now creating there important 
terminal facilities. The Canadian Pacific has 
its own terminal town on Canadian soil at Van- 
couver, but it long ago saw the importance of 
reaching down for the trade of Seattle. With 
these three great systems running to the East, 
Seattle has manifest advantages over all rivals, 
and these advantages will tell in her favor for 
many years to come. 

To a stranger in Seattle, who has been accus- 
tomed to study the causes that have led to the 
foundation and growth of Western cities, the 
existence of this handsome metropolis of nearly 
seventy thousand souls on the verge of a wil- 
derness is a great surprise; for if he looks in one 
direction, from the heights between the Sound 
and the lake, he sees nothing but forests 
stretching away to a high mountain chain, and 
in the other direction nothing but salt water 
and a savage range of high peaks. It takes 
some time to become familiar with the resources 
for trade, of which Seattle has made the most. 
You must see the mosquito fleet of little white 
steamboats, and learn that the Sound Basin 
comprises many fertile valleys where hops, oats 
and fruits are raised, and that every valley is 
reached once or twice a week by a boat from 
this fleet, and that other boats run to lumber- 
ing camps and saw-mill towns; that steam col- 





liers carry coal from mines a few miles back in 
the country; that there are gold and silver- 
mines in the mountains to supply; that big pas- 
senger steamers sail to Alaskan ports every 
week; that still larger steamers go to Japan and 
China, and that others run regularly to San 
Francisco. Then you will learn that beyond 
the mountain-wall on the eastern horizon are 
vast plain regions where wheat, wool and cat- 
tle are raised, which can be reached in a few 
hours from Seattle by either of two railroad 
lines. Then you begin to realize that the trade 
territory of this city is not the little strip you 
see between the mountains and the tide-water, 
but is in reality a vast region of rich and varied 
resources and almost boundless possibilities of 
further development. With this knowledge 
you can readily account for the big stores, the 
big factories, the big ships and the big news- 
papers of the Queen City of the Sound. 

In Germany there is a proverb which, ren- 
dered into English, says: 


“Nuremburg's hand 
Goes through every land.” 


Like Nuremburg, Seattle has a far-reaching 
hand. It goes out northward to Alaska, and 
eastward it reaches across the State of Wash- 
ington to the Rocky Mountains, while west- 
ward it is stretched far across the Pacific Ocean 


to the lands of the Orient. 
E. V. Ss. 





INDIANS AS CATTLE-GROWERS. 





“If there ever was any hope for the Indian 
in an agricultural way it surely was in the 
direction of raising cattle,” remarked an old 
Government contractor to a reporter for the 
Kansas City Star. 

“It is a good thing for us, though,”’ chimed 
in the cattle-buyer, who was an old-time friend 
of the contractor, ‘that the Indians didn’t de- 
velop that way.” 

“Correct you are,”’ retorted the contractor, 
‘but it is curious, after all. The Indians had 
a better chance than any white man on earth 
to go into the cattle business. They had big 
ranges guarded by Government troops. Uncle 
Sam was buying stock for them all the time, 
and by this time they should have been the 
‘bullionaires’ of the country. But it is not so; 
in fact, there is not a tribe in the United 
States that has cattle enough for its own 
needs.”’ 

‘Yes,’ said the buyer; ‘‘they had big herds 
of cow ponies; they are good plainsmen; herd- 
ing cattle is not hard work, and there are al- 
ways plenty of boys about an Indian camp to 
take care of it without troubling the bucks or 
squaws. The first work of barbarous man was 
the tending of herds and flocks, and it would 
seem that this would be the first move of the 
Indians toward civilization; but they skip it, 
somehow.” 

“Look at the Crow beef-herd up in Mon- 
tana,” said the contractor. ‘‘The finest, best- 
guarded and watered range in the country, and 
yet the herd has been growing smaller and 
smaller all the time, notwithstanding the ad- 
ditions made every year by the Government. 
Then look at the five civilized tribes in the 
territory. They have fine grazing privileges, 
but lose the benefit of them by leases, and then 
lose the money through the dishonesty of those 
who make the leases. 

“On the Kiowa and Comanche reservations 
the Government allows the Indians to sell the 
grass, and each Indian gets about $35 a year 
grass money. Hespends this in a hurry, and 
that is the end of it. Suppose the Government 
took this grass-money for a year or so and 
bought cattle. The result would be that the 
Indians would sell their grass in the shape of 
beef, which is far more profitable. It is the 





same way everywhere you go. The Govern- 
ment has assisted the Indian to dispose of his 
birthright until the Indian does not ‘recognize 
it when he meets it on the road. The Indians 
are colossal failures as cattlemen.”’ 


THE LONG AGO. 


Listen, now, just listen! There! didn't I tell you so? 

You've only got to shut your eyes to see the long ago: 

There's grandma, busy spinning; just hear the hum- 
ming wheel— 

And, exactly as 'twere making time, the clicking of the 
reel. 

There’s uncle with his brad-awl, his lap-stone, and his 
last, 

A whipping on the patches with a movement that is 
fast; 

And his face twists round so funny, and screws this 
way and that, 

And alla sort o’ keeping time to the hammer’s pitapat. 

Aunt Esther—moving round about with even- 
measured tread, 

A smoothing here and patting there the billowy 
feather-bed; 

And all the time a smoothing rhyme in rain-beats 
overhead. 

Here, in a shadowy corner, like a chromo dim and old, 

A rosy boy with flaxen curls—a girl with locks of gold; 

The one a blue and endless chain is knitting with a 
will, 

The other’s busy making a pop-gun of a quill. 

And in the lull that sometimes comes mid hammer, 
wheel and spray: 

“Oh, yes, ‘tis sorter lonesome like since Mary’s moved 
away.” 

Dear grandther reads his paper with eyes a-growing 
dim, 

And, like a small, stray kitten, I snuggle up to him. 

Ah, yes! I often steal away, now that I'm growing old, 

And conjure up old memories, more comforting than 
gold. 

And often musing —dreaming. by these sweet memories 
led, 

I hear the old-time voices in the rain-beats overhead. 

Hattie L. INMAN. 








Bucoda, Wash. 


* 


NATURE. 


1 know a quiet, shady dell 
Within a wood's recesses, 

Where golden sunbeams sifted in 
Through tangled wildernesses 





Of clinging vines and feathery bloom, 
And sipped the dewdrops slowly—. 

And morning-glory tendrils twine 
Round bluebells bending lowly. 


Bright, starry flowers their faces lift 
From dewy baths of splendor, 

Where honeysuckles drip their sweets 
*Mong velvet mosses tender. 


A crystal fountain springing forth 
From out the rock’s abysses, 

Leaps gladly up in laughing glee 
To meet the sunbeams’ kisses, 


Then runs away with rippling song 
Among the waving grasses, 

Where bending flowers their fragrance give 
In greeting as it passes. 


With gentle flow it winds about, 
Then waits beneath the willows, 

To float the golden lily-cups 
Upon its tiny billows. 


It bubbles up in shady nooks 
To toss the quivering shadows, 
Then wanders out and far away 
Upon the thirsty meadows. 


Would [ could live within that vale, 
With bonny birds and flowers, 

And tune my heart with nature's songs 
Through all life’s sunny hours! 


AURA PLOCKER. 
Brookings, S. D. 


a 
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SUNSET. 


He shot his beams through leafy trees, 
He kissed the violets, ever shy 

Except in presence of the breeze, 
Which shows its love in many a sigh; 


Then drove adown the Western hill, 
Still looking lovingly behind: 
At flowers and trees, so hushed and still, 
And bade “good-night” toall mankind. 
Mas. REGINALD F.. MEAD. 
Spokane, Wash. 
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In writing ‘*The Broom of the War God,” 
Mr. H. N. Brailsford has given readers a very 
realistic story of the recent strife between the 
Turks and the Greeks. It is a graphic recital 
of actual conditions in the Greek army—the 
lack of discipline, the absence of generalship 
and of everything which constitutes organized 
defense. The style of the book does not appeal 
tous. The dialogue is ragged in construction; 
in many places it grows tedious. But as a 
storied history of the personnel of the Greek 
army and the utter hopelessless of the Greek 
cause from the very beginning, the work is not 
without merit.—D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. Price, $1.25. 

” s . 

‘“‘Arachne, a Historical Romance,’’ by Georg 
Ebers, translated from the German by Mary J. 
Safford, easily maintains Doctor Ebers long es- 
tablished reputation as a writer of this most in- 
teresting style of fiction. The story lies in an 
Egyptian field, and opens in 274 B. c. The 
reader is first taken to alittle town in the vicin- 
ity of the Nile Delta, but the later movement 
is in and about Alexandria. Love and history 
are interwoven. Interest centers abouta young 
sculptor and the fair women whom he meets. 
As the tale progresses and the romance is de- 
veloped, the action grows so interesting that 
one does not wish to lay the book down until 
the end is reached.—Published in two volumes, 
by D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

* _ 
* 

“The Meaning of Education,’’ by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, professor of philosophy and 
education in Columbia University, is one of 
the best-writtefi and best-edited books of recent 
years. It is a positive aid to any one who 
wishes to glean whole sheaves of knowledge 
touching what is best worth studying for and 
reaching after. Professor Butler, in these essays 
and addresses, bases the educational process 
upon the facts of organic evolution. The in- 
fancy period and the secondary and higher 
educational periods are each treated fully and 
wisely, the thought being clear, practical, and 
convincing. It would be well for every Amer- 
ican teacher tosecure a copy of this book and— 
not read but study it. Parents and students 
would also find it a valuable means to intellect- 
ual advancement.—The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price, $1. 

* - * 

If a book is to be weighed by the interest 
which it attracts, then ‘The General Mana- 
ger’s Story,’’ by Herbert Elliott Hamblen, has 
already proven a success. It was first published 
in magazine form, each succeeding number of 
the serial attracting more attention than the 
preceding one. It isastory of aman who en- 
tered the railway sphere of existence and 
worked his way gradually but persistently from 
the very bottom to the very top of the ladder. 
It reveals the strength and the weaknesses of 
railway management, and it also shows what 
possibilities lie in store for the man who does 
his work as best he can and leaves no stone un- 
turned to lift himself above mediocrity. All 
the movements, all the elements of danger in- 
cident to a life on a railway, are related so sim- 
ply and faithfully that one sees as if through 





personal experience. The book not only enter- 
tains but educates. It is as interesting to lay- 
men as it must be to railroaders, and it will 
run along course.—The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price, $1.50. 

+ s * 

F. Horace Teall’s little book on ‘“‘Punctua- 
tion, with Chapters on Hyphenization, Capi- 
talization, and Spelling,’ is on common-sense 
lines and ought to meet with a good deal of fa- 
vor from authors, proof-readers and printers. 
Mr. Teall, who is the department editor and 
critical reader of Funk & Wagnall’s Standard 
Dictionary, frankly admits that no two au- 
thorities on punctuation and grammar are 
likely to agree, but points out certain abuses of 
commas and semicolons which, though persisted 
in by many able writers, are clearly unwar- 
ranted by every rule of punctuation and con- 
struction. He also takes a sensible, practical 
and critical view of hyphenization, and lays 
down some very good rules respecting the use 
of capitals. The majority of writers labor un- 
der the impression that their methods of 
punctuation are quite correct, but as a matter 
of fact their knowledge of punctuation is so 
limited that every page of their writing re- 
quires careful editing in order to render its 
meaning intelligible. To all such persons this 
little volume will prove very useful.—D. Apple- 
ton andCompany, New York. For sale by The 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Company. 

. 


aa a 

“The Psychology of Suggestion,’’ by Boris 
Sidis, Ph. D., associate in psychology at the 
Pathological Institute of the New York State 
hospitals, is a research into the subconscious 
nature of man and society. The work is divided 
into three parts: ‘“‘Suggestibility,’’ ‘The Self,”’ 
and ‘‘Man as One of a Crowd.”’ Recent experi- 
ments in hypnology and other mental conditions 
have aroused general interest in all those sub- 
jects which relate to human responsibility and 
the limitations of the human mind. The more 
we know of man, the greater seems to be the 
mystery involved in his being. We hear of 
double personality, subliminal consciousness, 
and all that, and what we learn only leads into 
further speculation touching the capacity or 
the limitations of human intelligence. Doctor 
Sidis gives us many ingenius experiments and 
elaborate classifications, and succeeds in in- 
teresting even if he does not convince. In Part 
IIl he discusses ‘‘crowd psychology’’—a good 
study, by the way, for any student of pubiic af- 
fairs. All the matter is highly original, in- 
structive and entertaining, really a masterly 
presentation of the subjects treated.—D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, New York. For sale by 
the St. Paul Book and Stationery Company. 
Price, $1.75. 

* * > 

So much interest centers in Alaska just now, 
that Bushrod Washington James’ work on 
“‘Alaska, Its Neglected Past, Its Brilliant Fu- 
ture,” will probably score a merited hit. Mr. 
James had something in view besides money- 
making when he wrote this book: he has a 
very sincere desire to let the country know the 
great real value of our northernmost possession. 
He speaks with care and from personal knowl- 
edge. Itisastory of Alaska as it is today and 
as it may be by and by under proper govern- 
mental encouragement. It is a fact, as the au- 
thor points out, that the success of every en- 
terprise undertaken on the Pacific Coast has 
been assured—from John Jacob Astor's fur 
venture to railway construction and steamship 
navigation. Mr. James argues that it will pay 
to develop Alaskan resources at once. Railroad 
and telegraph lines should be built, and every 
possible facility be extended to honest settlers 
and promoters. But he is of the opinion that 





the Government should take possession of all 
new gold regions and hold them as vast banks 
for the benefit of the national Treasury, pay- 
ing men fair prices for their claims, and at the 
same time developing them through the aid of 
properly paid workmen. 

The book comprises 444 pages, and contains 
sixteen well executed maps and a large number 
of interesting engravings. It treats of the 
area of the Territory, Territorial needs, the 
passes and glaciers, the Aleutian chain of isl- 
ands, the Yukon River, and many other sub- 
jects relating to this comparatively unknown 
country. The scenic descriptions are fine, and 
the ‘‘Supplementary Data’’ and statistical in- 
formation at the close of the volume are very 
valuable. It is perhaps the most comprehen- 
sive contribution to Alaskan literature yet 
published.—The Sunshine Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Price, $1.50. 

* . * 

“The Political Economy of Natural Law,”’ 
by Henry Wood, merits careful reading by 
thoughtful men. In the author’s preface is the 
statement that he does not attempt to make 
people content with things as they are, but 
rather to turn the search for improvement in a 
promising direction. Unrest and agitation, he 
says, are vastly better than stagnation, but they 
must be wisely practical and in harmony with 
Law. The labor problem, he thinks, will never 
be solved by mere sentimental and professional 
treatment. The laborer often suffers more 
from the mistaken action of his professed 
champions than from the natural ills of his 
condition, and this will continue so long as he 
is led into a moral and economic antagonism. 
What is needed is a deep and diligent search for 
causes and remedies, the author states, instead 
of a mere superficial rehearsal of woes. Mr. 
Wood recognizes the fact that artifice can 
never be substituted for evolution and Natural 
Law. The human constitution and the world in 
general would have to be made over before the 
chimerical plans of professional labor reformers 
could be rendered operative. The universality 
of Law is no less regnant in social economics 
than in physical science. Circumstances and 
conditions change, but the orderly sequences 
of Natural Law, says Mr. Wood, continue uni- 
form. All improvement must come through 
a better interpretation of and conformity to its 
immutable lines. 

Labor and production; combinations of capi- 
tal and combinations of labor; the law of cen- 
tralization; money and coinage; tariffs and pro- 
tection; the abuses of corporate management; 
industrial education, etc., are discussed ably 
from the author’s point of view, and treated so 
plainly and practically, withal, that one grows 
deeply interested in the arguments even if one 
can not always agree with them.—Lee and 
Shepard, Boston. Price, $1.25. 





oe 

MOUNTED POLICE REGULATIONS.~ The North- 
west mounted police are regulating travel to 
the Yukon Country via the Dyea and Skag- 
way routes this season. They have asystem of 
records which makes it easy to ascertain the 
names of the occupants of any boats that may 
be wrecked further down. A station has been 
established at the lower end of Lake Bennett 
at the entrance of the narrow channel between 
Lake Bennett and Lake Tagish, and but 
seventy-five boats are permitted to pass through 
each day. This is to prevent crowding in the 
narrow gorges between the shore ice, and will 
probably prevent many accidents. At Cariboo 
Crossing there is another station, where every 
boat that goes down the river is numbered. 
The number is painted on the boat’s side in big 
letters. The occupants are required to give 
their full names and their former residence. 
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At the northern extremity of North Beach, 
which lies north of Gray’s Harbor, flows the 
Moclipse River. This stream at its entrance to 
the ocean is the southern end of the Quinault 
Indian Reservation, says the Seattle (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer. This reservation is in the 
form of a triangle, with its base on the ocean. 
It extends north to the Queets River, a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles. The apex of the tri- 
angle is at Lake Quinault, twenty-five miles in 
the interior, and at the foot of the Olympic 
range of mountains. On the ocean side of the 
reservation objects of particular interest are 
Point Grenville, Hole-in-the-Rock, sandstone 
cliffs, the Quinault Indian Agency, and the 
oyster-beds. Point Grenville, a promontory 
throwing its huge bulk out into the ocean, is 
the highest point on the ocean shore for a dis- 
tance of 600 miles. After leaving the cape at 
the mouth of the Columbia, there is one un- 
broken stretch of smooth sand, save where it is 
occasionally broken by the entrance of some 
stream into the ocean. 

It is no wonder, then, that Point Grenville is 
an object of interest to the sightseer who has 
traveled up along the sandy shore from the 
south. Like a great many of the notable ob- 
jects of the Northwestern country, it is named 
after an Englishman, the Earl of Grenville. 
The point is easy of access, asa winding road 
from the beach leads to the top, crosses it and 
winds down to the beach on the other side. 
This is the wagon-road to the Quinault Indian 
Agency, and over which all of the Government 
supplies are hauled. 

On the summit of the point there is a habita- 
tion. Here lives a man, solitary and alone. 
His skin is copper colored, and he is dirty and 
uncouth, but he has a history which rivals any- 
thing found in fiction. What his Indian name 
is isnot known. At any rate, it is impossible 
to spell it with any aggregation of English let- 
ters. Webster or Worcester would stand aghast 
at the bare suggestion of an attempt to make 
it pronounceablé. He is familiarly known as 
“Clatawa Jim,’ ‘‘clatawa’ being the Chinook 
jargon for travel, to go, to move on. In a small 
one-room shanty, built partly from cedar 
shakes and partly from drift lumber gathered 
from the beach, lives a former Indian chief, 
from the tribes of Oregon. 
chief and had many wives and many braves. 
He would make war. He wanted more blood to 
flow. He was something of a monopolist, after 
the style of a railroad corporation. He wanted 
more land. There was no liberal government 


to hoodwink into bestowing it, so he would get 
it by conquest. 

He assembled his warriors and told them in 
burning, eloquent words of the lands of the 
Quinaults, 


of their beautiful women, their 








He was a powerful | 





many strong canoes, of a country filled with 
plenty, of their weak, cowardly men. The war- 
riors were eager listeners; their unanimous vote 
was for war. Many war canoes were filled with 
provisions and fighters. They were launched, 
and headed northward over the ocean. The 
land of the Quinaults was reached. A pitched 
battle ensued, which lasted, according to In- 
dian accounts, for three weeks. The results 
were disastrous to the Oregon braves. 

A few escaped to tell the lurid tales of the 
fight with the giants of Washington, who as- 
sembled in countless numbers. Many were 
killed and some were captured—to be held as 
slaves by the Quinault Indians. Among the 
captured was the redoubtable chief, the leader 
of the expedition. For twenty-five years he was 
a slave, drudging and toiling for William Ma- 
son, the chief of the Quinaults. For forty 
years he has had liberty to work for himself 
and accumulate wealth. Nominally he is still 
a slave, but there is not so much humiliation 
in it as in former years. Hecan goand come 
as he pleases, and to all intents and purposes he 
is free. 

Some thirty or forty years ago Clatawa Jim 
fell in love with one of the Quinault klootch- 
men, and that love was presumably returned. 
It culminated in a marriage ceremony accord- 
ing to the Indian rites. Their happiness was 
of short duration. The klootchman broke faith 
with Jim, and left the reservation with a hand- 
somer man. The absconding couple went to 
Neah Bay, on the Straits of Fuca. Jim left the 
agency and went to the top of Point Grenville, 
and has lived there alone ever since. He will 
have nothing to do with kloochmen, but he ad- 
mires white women, because he says they are 
better than Indian women. They would not 
run away and leave their husbands. Poor, un- 
sophisticated, unlettered red man! He will 
never know that human nature is the same 
everywhere, regardless of color; that the bad 


| are to be found in all nations. 


From Jim’s hut it is only a few steps to the 
precipice of the point. Standing within twelve 
inches of the edge, one looks down into the 


| ocean. The water, even when the sea is smooth, 


always dashes against the rocky wall, which 
here rears itself as if in opposition. But it is 
when one of the country's noted terrific south- 
ern gales comes that the grandest picture is 
presented. It is when the sea is lashed into an 
appearance of white foam by the fury of the 
storm, and when the big, rolling breakers come 
frothing in and strike the foot of the precipice 
with a force that seems irresistible, that the 
wild grandeur of the scene can be best enjoyed. 
The breakers seem to be conscious of life. They 
climb up the precipitous wall of the rock and 
drop back in the ocean, only to meet others 





coming on the same fruitless errand. The com- 
motion is something awful. To be on Point 
Grenville during a storm is an experience that 
the lover of forces in nature would treasure for 
a lifetime. 





POSSIBILITIES FOR WEST COAST LUMBER. 





The progress of the trade in West Coast lum- 
ber has been wonderful to behold. But a few 
years ago there was nothing heard or seen of 
the lumber products of the forests of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California outside the confines 
of the three States named. Saw-milling was 
in its infancy on the Pacific slope, and the won- 
derful value of the forests was not known to 
many people east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Lumbering on the West Coast bas presented 
new problems to the manufacturer of lumber. 
Those who came from the Far East, or from the 
newer fields of the Old Northwest, had never 
seen trees that grew to the enormous size 
of the firs of Washington and Oregon and the 
redwoods of California. Logging where the 
trees are ten feet in diameter requires different 
methods from logging where they rarely ex- 
ceed five and six feet. However, these con- 
ditions have been met, and the trade in West 
Coast lumber and shingles is ever widening. 

At first it was thought that the rates of 
freight to States east of the Rockies would pro- 
hibit much extension of trade in that direction, 
and as the population of Washington and Ore- 
gon, particularly outside of the few cities, was 
small and widely scattered, it was expected 
that it would be many years before the lumber 
industry would amount to much. The progress 
that has been made has proven that first 
thoughts did not comprehend the rapid ad- 
vancement that was possible. Not only has the 
lumber marufactured on the Coast been able 
to find purchasers in the Central West, but it 
has pushed onward toward the East until cedar 
doors and cedar shingles are as well-known in 
the States along the Atlantic seaboard as they 
were a few years agoin the States that produced 
them. Fir, spruce, cedar, redwood and larch are 
shipped to the Old Northwest in immense 
quantities and find ready sale in competition 
with the white pine manufactured there. Fir 
lumber and cedar shingles are invading the 
territory of yellow pine and cypress. 

But the greatest victory for the manufact- 
urers of lumber from the forests of the Pacific 
Northwest is the gaining of the markets of the 
Western Coast of the entire continent almost 
to the southern extremity of South America, 
and of the markets across the broad Pacific. A 
few years ago it would have seemed an idle 
dream to think of shipping lumber products to 
the countries of Asia, Australia, and even far 
Africa. For the past four years immense ship- 
ments of lumber have been sent to South Africa 
and the civilized islands of the Pacific, and the 
countries of Eastern Asia have been in the 
market for still larger quantities. The enter- 
prise of Americansand their advanced methods 
of manufacture have made it possible for them 
to sell lumber in these far countries in compe- 
tition with anything that can be produced at 
home.— Mississippi Valley Lumberman. 

YELLOWSTONE PARK ANIMALS.—The super- 
intendent of Yellowstone Park reports that 
there are twenty to forty buffaloes there, but 
that the weather is too cold for them to do 
well. Seven bears are said to have suffered a 
queer fate in Death Gulch, where they were 
found dead. A guide who tried to cut off their 
claws was so overcome by the gas which arises 
from the ground in that locality that he be- 
came almost unconscious. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the bears had been asphyxiated. 
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A MODERN “PATHFINDER.”’ 





Of Jack Dalton, the famous Alaska pioneer, 
and founder of the Dalton trail to Dawson 
City, who used to live in Oregon and was 
known there as Jack Miller, many interesting 
stories are told. 

Five years ago Dalton shot and killed a man. 
The deed was done in self-defense, say his 
friends, but one Thorpe, who knew the victim 
well, swore to be avenged on the murderer of 
his old comrade. He took a party of gold-seek- 
ers over the Dalton trail, and knowing that the 
founder of it was in the southern part of the 
Territory, he destroyed a number of valuable 
bridges and other facilities which Dalton had 
erected at great cost and labor. 

Dalton heard of the outrage, and at a point 
half-way up the trail he met Thorpe’s party. 
He sent word to the latter that he wished to 
see him. Thorpe came out and faced the man 
who had killed his friend. 

“‘Thorpe,’’ said Dalton, suavely and kindly, 
‘let me give you a little piece of advice. The 
bridges and trails which you will cross from 
here on are, very dangerous. They are in un- 
sound condition, and I fear harm will come to 
your party if you persist in following them.” 

Thorpe took the hint and left the Dalton 
trail, striking out over a route he thought safe. 
Of course, he got into trouble. At last he came 
to a point where he could get no further, and 
retreat was almost as dangerous as advance- 
ment. 

Dalton knew what to expect, and sent men 
of his own party after Thorpe to extricate him 
from his difficulties. One of the members of 
Thorpe’s party was dangerously hurt in an ac- 
cident, having both legs crushed by a fallof his 
horse. Dalton had this man conducted to his 
home on the Coast, where he took care of him 
six months. The Dalton men brought the 
‘shorpe party out of the hole into which Dal- 
ton had sent the leader in order to teach hima 
lesson; from there on they were told to pursue 
the Dalton trail unmolested. 

Dalton is a man well known to settlers in 
Oregon, where he bore the name of Jack Miller. 
As to how he came by the nameof Miller, that, 
as Kipling says, is another story. He came to 
Oregon in the early 80’s. In the latter part of 
1885 he killed Matt Egan, the man for whom 
the town of Egan wasnamed. Accounts of the 
affair differ in detail, but the main points, in 
which all agree, are given by Milo Cushing, an 
eye witness: — 

“The men had an altercation, in which Egan 
was the aggressor. At Egan’s suggestion, they 
called it settled, shook hands, and took a 
friendly drink. But Egan was only watching 
for an advantage. As Miller was mounting his 
horse, in front of where The Burns now stands, 
Egan stepped out and yelled: 

***Now, we’ll settle this!’ or words to that 
effect. 

‘‘Miller answered: ‘All right, I’m your man!’ 
and in a flash was off his horse, had drawn his 
gun, and, stooping, let Egan’s shot pass over 
his head. Egan fell, shot through the head, 
and an inquest promptly exonerated Miller. 
Old citizens tell how Miller strolled in and 
gazed on the corpse, whistling softly through 
his teeth. 

‘*Miller had bought a span of horses here, and 
early in 1886, parties who disliked him notified 
certain parties in Umatilla, who claimed to 
have lost such horses. The outcome was a 
warrant for his arrest. His friends claim that 
he could easily have cleared himself of the 
charge had he been willing to submit to 
arrest. 

“He came to town, wet, chilled and tired, 
and helped to unload some fresh meat from 











Meglemre’s wagon. As he carried the meat 
into Stenger’s store, six officers stood around | 
him watching for a chance to take him off 
guard, while as many true friends watched for | 
in opportunity to warn him. His friends got 
in their work first. He coolly took his seat in 
the wagon, and drove off. The posse saddled 
up and followed. As he passed the Caldwell 
residence he had his wife bring him his Win- 
chester. The posse overtook the wagon and | 
opened fire on him beyond the Stanclift place. 
He took to the sage-brush, a shot from his pur- 
suers taking a nick from his coat-collar. A 
dead shot, he could easily have picked off sev- 
eral of them had he so desired. His wife had 
followed him, and he lay hidden awhile under 
a culvert, listening to the efforts made to get 
her to go into the sage-brush and locate him, 
and heard her spirited refusal. At Whiting’s 
he got a pony, and a friend who was watching | 
for him at the Silvies ford below Sayer’s gave 
him a good mount, with which he rode past the 
posse still beating the sage-brush for him. At 
the Island ranch he obtained the means to 
leave the country. He went to White Horse 
and then to the Coast, where he shipped to | 
Alaska, assuming the name of Dalton, and sent 
for his wife. She joined him, and died there 
in 1888 of an accidental overdose of morphine, 
while Dalton was off prospecting. 

“On the day of the attempted arrest, the 
team in dispute had been loaned to John Rob- 
inson, who had gone to Harney to be married. 
The Umatilla claimants are said to have seized 
upon it without further process of law, and 
gone away Ssatisfied.”’ 

Dalton writes to his relatives in Oregon oc- 
casionally. No attempt has been made to hide | 
his identity, and his career in Alaska has been 
watched with interest, for he has many warm 
friends. 

He is remembered as a man of dauntless | 
courage, generous, and true. Apparently he 
belongs to the famous ‘‘wild-turkey breed” of 
mankind, pre-eminently fitted to hew out the 


| during the rest of the year. 





fortunes of the new State. 





THE WESTERN SOMBRERO. 





A. T. Potter of Glendive, Mont., says it is 
very strange how the cattle, the sheep and the 
rest of the inhabitants can endure the sudden 
heat of Montana. ‘‘Not long ago,’’ he says, 
“the mercury climbed up all of a sudden to 114 
degrees in the shade, and stayed right there 
during most of the afternoon. It was hot; yes, 
it was very tepid, but nobody suffered seri- 
ously, and sunstroke wasn’t even thought 
about. The cowboys went around as usual in 
the ferocious sun. But I believe that their big 
sombrero felt hats are a great protection. 

“Tnstead of trying to keep the head cool by 
wearing a thin, porous straw hat and allowing 
some imaginary cool breezes to sweep in over 
the scalp, the sombrero recognizes the facts of 
the situation, and doesn’t prepare for cool 
breezes where none exist. Instead, this great, 
wide-brimmed head-covering of thick felt does 
shut up about the head the moist and compara- 
tively cool air, made cool by excessive perspira- 
tion, and it does keep outside entirely the fur- 
nace-heated air circulating under the rays of 
the sun. The principle is exactly that recog- 
nized by the Arabs of the desert and the Hin- 
doos of India, who pile up fold after fold of 
linen turban over their heads and between 
their skulls and the tropical sun. Of course, 
some of these cowboys may put a wet handker- 
chief inside their hats, but I believe they would 
hardly dare mount a pony on such a day, if they 
had only the thin straw hats generally con- 
sidered so very necessary for warm weather.” 


THE BUNCH-GRASS OF WESTERN PLAINS. 





Speaking of the bunch-grass which charac- 
terizes the country west of the Missouri River, 
and of the great herds of cattle and sheep which 
feed and thrive upon it, the Rural New Yorke: 
says: 

“The bunch-grass of the Western plains pro- 
vides food for twelve months in the year. From 
March to July, the plant is green and at its 


| best. After ripening, it cures perfectly in its 


place, and supplies the finest of hay for stock 
The Nevada Ex- 
periment Station at Reno, realizing the great 
value of these grasses, has been making an in- 
vestigation of their habits of growth in the 
hope that they may be found useful elsewhere. 
It may be possible that this bunch-grass will 
fail to compare with other cultivated grasses 
when grown elsewhere; possibly it isa special 
product suited only to the condition of the dry 
and treeless deserts. If, however, it should 
respond to culture as other wild plants have 
done, its possibilities for stock feed can hardly 
be estimated.”’ 

Bunch-grass is not confined to semi-arid re- 


| gions. It is found in nearly or quite all the 


Northwestern States, even where rainfalls 
are frequent and where all other grasses grow 
luxuriantly. There seems to be no good 
reason why it should not respond to culture 
any where. 





e 
I'D LONG FORGOT THE DAY. 


Ateve I sang a song— 
A heartfelt song, | own; 
And none was near to see or hear, 
I sang when quite alone; 
No critic friend to judge, 
No lover's eye to please, 
My soul was caught in links that knot 
Heaven's net of harmonies. 


I'd long forgot the day, 
And long forgot the song, 
When by the breeze o'er sleepy trees 
The notes were borne along. 
Another heart than mine 
Sang to the morning elf 
The song that I, when none was nigh, 


Had sung unto myself! 
A. GLANVILLE. 
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Have You a Sponge Bag? 


The once humble sponge-bag has become a 
thing of beauty under the attentions of the 


jeweler. It is no longer of somber rubber, but 
of delicately striped rubber silk, lined with a 
pale plain color, and instead of closing with a 
string, which has always a habit of being 
damp, it fastens with a silver or a gilt clasp, 
such as the netted purses have. 


To Take Stains from Linen. 
Wine-stains in linen may be effectually re- 
moved by holding the stained article in milk 
that is boiling over the fire. Fruit-stains are 


best treated with yellow soap well rubbed into | 


each side of the stain, after which tie a piece 
of pearlash in the stained portion of the fabric, 
and boil the article in water. When finally re- 


| itials as a royal princess. 


moved and exposed to light and air, in drying | 


the marks will gradually disappear. Mildew 
spots on linen should be rubbed with soap and 
fine chalk powder. 


A Window-Cleaning Hint. 

Choose a dull day, or at least a time when the 
sun is not shining on the window; when the 
sun shines on the window it causes it to be dry 
streaked, no matter how much it is rubbed 
Take a painter’s brush and dust the window 
inside and out, washing all the woodwork in- 


side before touching the glass. The 


| Kitty and Nellie. 


latter | 


should be washed with warm water diluted 


with ammonia. Do not use soap. Use a small 
cloth with a pointed stick to get the dust out 


of the corners, and wipe dry with a soft piece | 


of cotton cloth. 
the glass linty when dry. 
paper or old newspapers. 


Polish with tissue 
This can be done in 


Do not use linen, as it makes | 


half the time taken where soap is used, and the 


result will be brighter windows. 


The Care of Shoes. 

Rub patent-leather shoes, particularly new 
ones, with the palm of the hand uutil quite 
warm before putting on, and it will prevent 
splitting and cracking. 

Wear overgaiters only when they are neces- 
sary to protect the upper part of your shoes 
from the swish of your wet skirts in stormy 
weather. The fashion of wearing them is out 
of date. 

Don’t have fancy pointed tips on your shoes 
these days--they are quite passe; the proper 
kind is a plain, straight-across one, with just a 
single row of perforations to mark the edge. 

Calfskin shoes should not be polished with 
liquid dressing; it will crack them. The paste 
that men use is better, but too much of this 
should not be put on, or it will not polish so 
readily, besides hurting your shoe. 

Don’t neglect to turn the uppers of shoes 
down and put them by an open window for an 
hour or two after wearing. It is more hygienic, 
economical and fastidious. 





A Polish for Tan Shoes. 

Now that tan-colored shoes are so much 
worn, a hint as to how they may be preserved 
indefinitely may not be amiss. A clever little 
woman had a handsome pair of very light yel- 
low low-buttoned shoes that were ruined so far 
went. Her husband was to 


as appearances 





bring her some dressing, but he would not re- 
turn until night and she wanted to wear them 
after lunch. She put her wits to work, wet a 
soft muslin rag with water into which a few 
drops of household ammonia has been poured, 
rubbed it with a little Castile soap, and applied 
it, first, to the back of the shoe. It worked 
well. The entire shoe was thoroughly cleaned 
in five minutes. She kept one hand inside of 
the shoe to hold it in shape, and was careful 
not to wet the rag so much as to soak through 
the leather to the lining, and also to rinse off 
well before drying. While damp she smoothed 
them into fine form, then stood them away for 
half an hour todry. Then she took a soft flan- 
nel rag and rubbed them well over for a minute 
or two. This gave them a natural gloss. She 
has worn these shoes for six weeks, cleaning 
them in this way three or four times a week, 
and they are as soft and pliable and presentable 
as the day she bought them. 


Naming Baby Daughters. 

The most serious problem that now assails 
the fashionable mother is what name or names 
she shall bestow on her newly arrived little 
daughter, for it has of late become the mode 
for every young woman to possess as many in- 
Happily, there has 
come an active revulsion against the dimimu- 
tive, and it is proper that all girls now be 
spoken to and of as Anne or Josephine, Cather- 
ine or Eleanor, in place of Annie and Josie, 
No more does the well-regu- 
lated debutante venture to give her name dis- 
tinction by unique spelling, as Edyth, Kathryn, 
Corah, etc. 

She keeps her baptismal name pure and 
simple, and now many a worthy clergyman is 
filled with an astonishing gratification when 
at baptism a godmother announces her little 
charges as Deborah Patience Susannah Mel- 
ville-Jones. The whole of the extensive title is 
engraved on the cards Mrs. Jones sends out 
with her own to apprise her friends of Miss 
Jones’ safe arrival. The Deborah and Susannah 
are careful selections from the Biblical list, now 
so much favored that we hear of baby Esthers, 
Naomis, Vashtis, Judiths and Rachels by the 
score. Patience is in imitation of the Puritan 
love for naming girls after the virtues, and we 
have Hope, Peace, Prudence, Mercy, Faith, De- 
liverance, etc., along with the new provision 
that the mother’s maiden surname, as Melville- 
Jones, be hyphenated with the child’s. 


Lessen the Sting of Poverty. 

He was wise who wrote: ‘Half the sting of 
poverty or of small means is gone when one 
keeps house for one’s own comfort, and not for 
the comment of one’s neighbor.’’ Deny it as 
we will, few of us have the moral force to set 
up a standard of our own, based upon our own 
incomes and our own particular home environ- 
ment. We commit the folly of regulating our 
expenses by the income of someoneelse. Ifthe 
Browns across the street hang up expensive 
lace curtains, we are discontented until lace 
curtains have gone up to our windows, no mat- 
ter how much smaller our income may be than 
that of the Browns. If the Smiths put downa 
velvet carpet, our neat and pretty ingrain be- 
comes an eye-sore to us. We are extremely 
mindful of what our neighbors will think about 
many things that ought not to concern them in 
the least. We have no standards of our own. 
Our dress, and even our tables, must be regu- 
lated by the standardsof others. We have not 
the courage nor the independence to be indif- 
ferent to the comment of our neighbors. 

This form of moral cowardice is causing 
many families to live beyond’ their incomes. 
They can face debt and forfeit their self-respect 





easier than they can face the unfavorable com- 
ment of their friends and neighbors. The ex- 
tent to which this imitation of others is carried 
would be ludicrous did it not bring so much un- 
happiness in its train. It is frequently the di- 
rect cause of the discord and discontent and 
debt that have driven happiness from the fam- 
ily hearth-stone. Let us have a standard of 
our own, based upon our own tastes, our own 
incomes, our own needs; and let us cheerfully 
adhere to this standard heedless of that dread- 
ful bugbear, ‘‘What will the neighbors say.””— 
Harper's Bazar. 


Little Things Worth Knowing. 

Carofar and glass decanters may be made to 
look clear and brilliant by shaking wet shot in 
them. 

To obtain more juice from a lemon, place it in 
cold water and boil it until soft. You will ob- 
tain about twice the amount of juice. 

When riding a wheel, cultivate the habit of 
breathing through the nose, and remember 
that a thing once learned is hard to unlearn; 
therefore, cultivate a good style of riding at 
the very beginning. 

For a shoe that is tight in one spot, apply 
sweet oil to the stockings where the rub comes. 
It is better than applying it to the boot, be- 
cause it softens the inside of the boot, where it 
is needed, instead of the outside. 

A very good floor staining is made by pouring 
a quart of boiling water on half an ounce of 
permanganate of potash crystals. It should be 
applied to the boards while hot. At first it will 
look red, but soon becomes a good shade of 
brown. 

When swan’s-down becomes soiled, it can be 
washed in the following way: Baste the strips 
on a piece of muslin and wash in warm water 
with white castile soap, then rinse and hang in 
the wind todry. Rip the pieces from the mus- 
lin and carefully rub between the fingers to 
soften the skin. 

After washing the floor, be sure that the 
boards are absolutely dry before the carpet is 
laid down again. By neglecting this rule, 
houses frequently become infested with moth. 
Carpets will last longer if paper is placed be- 
tween them and the floor. Large sheets of 
brown paper may be used for this purpose, but 
if they are unobtainable, newspapers will an- 
swer the purpose. 

Wash new potatoes well and rub off the skins 
with a coarse cloth; put into a saucepan of boil- 
ing water, with some salt, let them boil until 
tender, which will be about twenty minutes, 
then pour away the water and stand by the 
side of the fire, covered with a cloth, until the 
potatoes are thoroughly dry; then put them 
into a hot dish, with a piece of butter the size 
of a walnut, and serve. 


Business Women. 

It has frequently been said that women in 
business employments do not make as desirable 
wives as their sisters who have lived only do- 
mestic lives, but a recent observer takes a 
wholly different view of the case. He holds 
that the effect of the woman in business is not 
so much to the advantage of the woman as to 
the business man. Such a woman has more re- 
spect for him, more regard, more sympathy. 
She is altogether less likely voluntarily to im- 
pose upon him or involuntarily to harass and 
worry him. She has been there, she knows how 
it is. herself, and this personal experience and 
knowledge make her more lenient and consid- 
erate. 

Every woman wage-earner worthy of the 
name learns first, last and all the time that 
success is attained by close attention and 
single-mindedness. The woman who realizes 
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this must also realize that the same rule holds 
good of the business man. Ina present capac- 
ity of daughter and sister, or in a future capac- 
ity as wife, she is certain to show such a keen 
consideration for the business members of the 
household as is undreamed of in the philosophy 
of the other kind of woman. 

There is no danger of her husband being be- 
sought to just stop on his way down-town and 
attend some specially seductive ‘‘special sale,’’ 
or to leave his office an hour or so earlier in 
order that he may bring her home a lot of 


| 


‘‘samples.’’ She has had practical and personal | 


proof that it is through this sort of thing that 
business interests are made to suffer, and she 
does not propose to let this knowledge play her 
false. A woman’s appreciation of business-and 
business ways and means thus insures domestic 
comfort; if conditions warrant it, it benefits 
the business man even more than it benefits 
the business woman herself.— Anaconda ( Mont.) 
Standard. 


The Womanly Apron. 

Women have taken to the apron again, says 
the New York Sun. This is well, because noth- 
ing makes a woman look more at home in her 
own apartments than a dainty little apron. 
Our grandmothers would as soon have thought 
of leaving off their capes or dainty collars and 
cuffs as their black silk or alpaca aprons in the 
house. The modern apron is not so somber an 
affair as it was in those days. The more useful 
and less expensive ones are made of fine lawn 
and trimmed with a:little embroidery or lace of 
dainty pattern. Others are made of bands of 
white or colored satin ribbons put together 
with lace insertion, straight up and down, 
crossways, or diagonally. A full frill of lace all 
the way round, bows on the pockets and ribbon 
strings give the finishing touch. 

“It is perfectly astonishing,’’ said a beauti- 
fully gowned woman at the apron counter ina 
big store, ‘‘how these little aprons save one’s 
skirts, and women generally are wearing them 
now. No matter how many servants a woman 
keeps, she always has certain precious posses- 
sions that she likes to dust or care for in some 
way herself, and that’s where these little lawn 
aprons come in. Then I find that the lace and 
ribbon aprons are a great comfort when I’m do- 
ing fancy-work, making afternoon tea, or cook- 
ing something in the chafing-dish for my spoiled 
boys when they come in late at night.” 


Philanthropic Societies vs. Home-Keeping. | 

Why should any woman sacrifice the great 
and certain good within her reach—the good of 
her family—to chase after that will-o’-the-wisp, 
the pitifully meager and questionable good she 
can do for humanity at large? The first and 
essential duty of every woman is mothering 
and home-making, and when she is engaged in 
any other work that absorbs her activities, so- 
ciety has a right to demand of her an explana- 
tion. 

The true home-keeper finds enough of occu- 
pation in keeping the machinery of the house- 
hold running without friction. She regards it 
as a profession worthy all her time and thought 
and strength to attend to routine duties, to 
economize, to manage domestics, to make her 
home attractive, to oversee the education of 
her children and to serve her husband’s inter- 
ests. She not only prays for the salvation of 
her children, but works for thatend. She lays 
the foundation of their future welfare in proper 
sanitary and hygienic surroundings, a whole- 
some mental atmosphere, wise moral discipline 
and judicious ethical training. Nor is she too 
busy to cultivate the amenities of home life, to 
play with her children, to read, to dress, to en- 
tertain friends and to indulge in music and 








other arts and pastimes that fill life with pleas- 
ure, comfort and good-fellowship. 

But all this requires study, application and 
hard work. Only the few will undertake it. 
The many prefer to ease the demands of con- 
science in simpler ways. It is far easier to still 
the call to duty with church work and knee 
worship. Many a woman may become an hon- 
ored and prominent member of missionary and 
temperance organizations who has not the 
sense, intellect or industry to apply herself for 
half an hour to the practical study of the care 
of children or the science of household econo- 
mies. Religious work, moreover, gives oppor- 
tunity to indulge the love of society—to dress, 
and run and gossip and have a hand in every- 
one’s affairs. Devotion to duty is more conspic- 
uous in such lines than in the seclusion of the 
home. It sates the greed of the human heart 
for praise, display and publicity. In the end 
the woman who neglects her home for church 
work is no better than the woman who neglects 
her home for frivolity. The result is the same 
in either case. 

If all the amateur philanthropic societies in 
the country were to disband, and the force ex- 





| —a troop of petal-clothed fairy-folk! Such soft, 
| delicious fragrance, as sweet as the odors of 
Araby, as fresh as the waters of a spring! 

But it is not to the senses alone that flowers 
yield pleasure. To the mind, as well, they 
bring satisfaction. Wordsworth says: 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears 

There is a completeness and perfection in 
flowers that is balm to man, weary of flaws and 
failures. It gives contentment, and reassurance 
of a possible perfection. The unfailing serenity 
of bud and blossom speaks peace to the fevered 
spirit. Their voiceless silence breathes calm 
and rest. Their purity invokes nobler thoughts 
and loftier aspirations. They seem like senti- 
ent friends. Behind the meek, sad eye of the 
daisy, is there no mind?’ Beneath the blushing 
bosom of the rose, is there no heart? Within 
the snowy-chalice of the lily, is there no soul? 

We study the paintings of the old masters 
and the songs of the great poets as a means of 
culture. Why should we not go ourselves to 
Nature and seek culture at its fountain head. 
Where is the artist, where is the poet, who can 
create such beauty as existsin a single flower? 
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A PICTURESQUE SCENE ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER, NEAR ST. PAUL, MINN. 


hausted in their maintenance directed 


cause of man, morality and religion would gain 
by the change.— Minneapolis Times. 


Consider the Lilies. 

Next to a child’s face, says the Minneapolis 
Times, the most beautiful thing in this world is 
a flower. Wanderers from some fairer world 
they seem—these little strangers that grace the 
earth for a day. 


“These children of the meadows, born 
Of sunshine and of showers!” 


There is that in their advent that invests 
them with a mysterious charm. The marvel of 
these frail and exquisite forms springing from 
black and senseless ‘clods, fills the mind with 
awe. What wonders are wrought in the cham- 
bers of the earth! Nature’s simplest handicraft 
transcends the reason of man. 

The human heart, craving beauty as a violet 
craves dew, finds refreshment in flowers. The 
flower kingdom is beauty’s own province. Such 
rare and radiant colors—bits of light from some 
celestial rainbow! Such varied, graceful forms 


into | 
channels of individual home improvement, the | 


Goethe once gave as a recipe for culture the 
daily study of a good poem, a good picture, and 
a good piece of music. He might well have 
added the daily contemplation of flowers. The 
living presence of beauty has more effect in the 
cultivation of taste, perception and character 
than all dead forms and soulless text-books. 

The ancient Greeks, adepts in culture, recog- 
nized the principle of the power of environment 
and the influence of beautiful associations. 
They surrounded their women with pictures, 
statuary, and all that was ideal. They educated 
the youth of the nation in an atmosphere of 
beauty and refinement. Modern civilization 
would do well to return to this first principle of 
education, which Nature has been patiently 
teaching in the evolution of the ages. 

Consider the lilies. Yes, and the warm- 
hearted roses, the virgin snowdrops, the star- 
eyed anemone, and all the sisterhood of flowers. 
Go forth into the woods and fields and gardens. 
Live in the society of flowers, until the mind 
imbibes something of their gentle nature, and 
the stony highways of the heart become like 





meadows of clover bloom! 
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The Passing of Pemmican. 


Pemmican was the principal article of food 
on the plains up to comparatively recent times. 
During the buffalo-hunt the Indian women 
and children were chiefly engaged in making 
pemmican and drying meat. Pemmican was 


made by pounding or chopping buffalo-meat in- | 


to small pieces and then mixing it with an 
equal quantity of fat. It was packed in bags 
made of the hides of the animal, in quantities 
of about ninety pounds each. Dried meat was 
made by cutting the flesh of the buffalo into 
long, broad, thin pieces, then smoked over a 
slow fire for a few minutes and packed in bales. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company purchased the 
pemmican and meat from the Indians to supply 
their boat brigades on their various expedi- 
tions. The Indians living on the north of the 


Saskatchewan River make pemmican now from | 


deer meat, but it has ceased to be a merchant- | ° 1 Mr. H i 
able commodity, and is never seen now in civil- | '®* wr el aegetor w- Plage eye tr ao hth 


ization. Pemmican, when properly cooked, was 
not only wholesome, but palatable. 


A Ranchman’s Wooing. 


Lena Fuld, a flower-girl, may thank a fra- 
grant red rose for the gift of a husband. Be- 
cause of the flower she is now on the way to his 
Montana ranch, near Butte, with Andrew 
Stewart, who loved her at first sight, says a 
New York paper. 

This romance, which approaches a fairy tale 
in uniqueness and delicacy, happened in the 
Clifton House rotunda. 

Four sturdy stock-raisers from the West stood 
talking over business and comparing notes in 
the hotel, when a pretty but poorly-dressed 
young woman approached them. She carried 
in her arm a basket of flowers. 

‘‘Buy a rose, please?’ she asked, timidly, of 
the youngest of the four men as she held up a 
red bud. 

“Well, I don’t need it, but I’ll buy it if you 
will put it in my coat,’’ he replied. 

The girl bit off the end of the stem and pin- 
ned the flower on the young fellow’s coat. He 
was unaccustomed to attentions from women, 
and colored in confusion. 

“Look here!” he blurted out. ‘This is a 
mighty poor way for a young woman to make a 
living. I live in Montana; I’ve got a ranch of 
300 acres an’ 600 head of cattle. Ef you will 
give up this business an’ be my wife, I’ll take 
you there an’ you need never want for anything 
the longest day you live. What do you say?” 

The young woman convinced herself that the 
stockman was in earnest, and then consented. 
That is why Lena Fuld is not selling flowers 
at the Clifton House today, but, dressed up ina 
new outfit that cost the best part of a $50 bill, 
she sits in a railroad coach by the side of her 


husband on the way to her new home in the | 
| years of age. 


West. 


Last of the Klickitats. 


The once powerful tribe of Indians, the 
Klickitats, who formerly owned a vast country 
along the Columbia River in Washington, says 
the T'imes-Mountuineer of The Dalles, Ore., has 
been reduced until there are only about one 
hundred left, and these are said to be on the 
verge of disintegration. 


Their tribal history 


the traditions of their race for centuries) is lost, 
and the ties that bound them together as one 
people have been broken. 

It has long been a custom with the Klickitats 
that their tribal history is confided only to the 
head man; it has been handed down from one 
chief to another, and no one else in the tribe is 
permitted to knowit. This history has kept 
the tribe together for generations, and now 
that it is lost there is no tie to bind the Klick- 
itats. 

About three weeks ago Quiance, the old chief, 
realized that death was approaching and called 
to his bedside Sam, who was to be his succes- 
sor, and confided to him the tribal legends. 
Sam retained the history and was duly recog- 
nized as the chief of the tribe. Last week Chief 
Sam was stricken with pneumonia while fish- 
ing at White Salmon, and was called to the 
‘happy bhunting-ground”’ before opportunity 


was given to transmit the history to his succes- | 


sor. Thus the tribe is deprived of itschief and 
its history, and disintegration awaits it. 


A Model South Dakota Company. 

In Pierre, South Dakota, where so many good 
things originate, and where the raging Mis- 
souri is wont to slack the thirst of weary legis- 
lators, is an office sign which bears the firm 
name of Chas. L. Hyde & Company. Enter 
this place of business and make a few inquir- 


Illinois boy who made his first start eighteen 
years ago as a cowboy on the Northwestern 
stock-ranges. Heis now one of the largest land 
owners in South Dakota, besides being in the 
banking and real estate business at Pierre. 
Ask him about the “Company” part of the firm, 
and he will silently hand out to you one of his 


| blank letter-heads, in the left-hand corner of 





which isa charming vignette that looks and 
reads as follows: 
THE COMPANY. 





RUTH HYDE. 
DOROTHY HYDE. 


KATIE L. HYDE, CHAS. L. HYDE, JR- 

Could any husband pay more graceful tribute 
to his wife and family? No partners could be 
more faithful—none more deeply interested in 
the firm’s business. They may be known as 
‘silent’? members in the technical world of 
trade and commerce, but we venture the asser- 
tion that they take an active interest in the 
affairs of Chas. L. Hyde & Company, and that 
their voices sound the sweetest and most 
encouraging words that come to the ears of the 
toiling principal. Katie L. Hyde, the wife and 
mother, was born in Ohio and is twenty-nine 
The three children were born in 
South Dakota and have lived all their young 
lives in Pierre. Ruth is nine years old, Charles 
has seen five summers of existence, and little 
Dorothy is wise and imperious in her fifteen 
months of human experience. They are typical 
of the Northwest. The children enjoy the 
breezes of the Western prairies and have that 
bright, active and intelligent individuality 
that is so characteristic of this section of the 


country, and the mother isa noble woman who 
holds her family closely under her influence 
through ties of affection and proper teaching 
and training. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Hyde is very fond 
and proud of the “company” end of his firm, 
and it also follows, as a matter of course, that 
his beautiful home in Pierre is the center of 
many social attractions and the one place on 
earth to which he turns with ever longing and 
grateful heart. 


A Free People Always. 

The writer of “Clover Crest Notes’ in the 
St. Paul Northwestern Farmer expresses a very 
true and pretty sentiment in the following 
well-written lines: 

“A few years ago I took a friend, an officer of 
the Civil War, to a point in Central Minnesota 
which commanded a view in every direction of 
a dozen miles. It was his first visit to the 
| prairies, and the scene was magnificent. The 
gently-rolling fields stretched away to the hori- 
zon. The wheat was just taking on the golden 
harvest hue, and as the yellow fields waved in 
the wind they contrasted beautifully with the 
emerald green of the unbroken sod. The scene 
moved him greatly, and for some time nothing 
was said. At last, with a wide sweep of his 
hand toward the prairies below, he said: 

‘**These people will always be free.’ 

‘*With that anxiety for the liberty of his coun- 
try which is always uppermost in the mind of 
every patriotic veteran, his thought was that 
no people who were born and bred among such 
scenes could ever be enslaved. Later I asked 
him why he thought so, and his reply was that 
mountaineers and seafaring peoples were the 
boldest, and he cited the little Switzerland 
Republic, hemmed in by monarchies, and 
Britain, whose bold sailors have planted her 
flag on so many shores that the sun is always 
shining on it. 

‘Let a man grow up in a valley, hemmed in 
by hills, and he will be narrow and full of 
fears. He may be pious, for the sky is above 
him and he can look far upward, but the hills 
crowd on him and limit him. Take him to the 
prairies, where he gets the next thing to a sea 
view, and he grows broader and bolder. This 
wide view of sea and sky may account for the 
courage of the Jack tars who went into Santiago 
Harbor with Hobson, as well as the rest of 
those who wanted to go but couldn’t.”’ 





Old Logging Times. 

For a time it was the custom of many log- 
gers to put their marks on the logs at the land- 
ings instead of in the woods. Where the land- 
ings were on ice and the logs piled up in an in- 
discriminate mass it was frequently impossible 
for the markers to get at every log, and the 
logs that went down in drives in the spring 
were meat for log thieves. Of course, if they 
reached Minneapolis they were sold at auction 
by the Boom Company, and the proceeds were 
divided among the log owners; but these log 
thieves took good care to see that they did not 
all reach Minneapolis. They stationed men 
along the river to turn over the logs as they 
came down, and whenever one was found with- 
out a mark it was appropriated. An end was 
put to this custom by lumbermen contracting 
for their logs to be marked in the woods. 
Many stories are told of the ingenuity of the 
owners of the little saw-mills along the upper 
river in their endeavor to get possession of a 
few logs without having to pay for them. 
With watchers at every mill it was not an easy 
matter for them to do much stealing. A story 
is told of one mill man who would rather steal 
logs than be given them. An employee of the 





Boom Company at his mill was a fervent Chris- 
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tian, and the mill man finding this out, en- 
gaged him in an argument one day on religious 
matters. He told him that if the subject was 
presented to him in the right way there was a 
chance of his being converted; and so the 
watcher, while trying to save a soul that he 
believed might otherwise be lost, forgot all 
about the logs that he was supposed to watch, 
and at the end of three hours he discovered 
that the man in the mill had “swiped’”’ and 
sawed about a dozen of the best logs in the 
drive. Those days are now over, however, and 
but very few Upper Mississippi River logs now 
go anywhere excepting to the booms of their 
owners or to the bottom of the river, and only 
a very small percentage of them go to the lat- 
ter place.— Miss. Valley Lumberman. 


Had a Cheerful Way. 


A man who had seen better days stood at the 
corner of Main Street and State yesterday after- 
noon and accosted the passers-by. He had a 
cheerful way about him, the Helena (Mont.) 
Independent says, that disarmed suspicion at 
first even with the old stagers who knew to a 
T what to look for nine times out of ten under 
similar circumstances. 

‘“‘Why, hullo!’”’ he said, as he extended a 
grimy hand to the stranger. ‘Glad to see you! 
Where have you been? What! don’t you re- 
member me? That’s strange!” 

The stranger was cudgeling his brain by that 
time for a recollection of the cheerful man. 
There wasn’t a scrap of memory there; but no 
one wanted to insult an old friend, and so he 
began sparring for time: 

“Your face is familiar enough, you know, 
but I can’t place you at this moment. Oh, yes, 
it was at——”’ 

Then he paused, knowing that the other 
would fill in the blank space. But his knowl- 
edge was wrong. 

“I’m just in from the gulch,’ the cheerful 
man continued. ‘I am the fellow who used to 
—but this is enough of that. Johnson. Does 
that convey anything to your mind? Think 
again. Well, I see that you don’t remember 
me, but the fact is that, as I was telling you, 
I have aclaim out in the country, and I came 
to town today to collect a little bill of $26.25. 
Tomorrow I will have the money, but today I 
am flat broke. What I was going to say was 
that if you would let me have fifty cents now I 
would be willing to let you have $2 to-morrow. 
You can’t make money any easier, can you 
now?” 

Some men took the story of the cheerful man 
in good part, and gave small amounts as offer- 
ings to the nerve of the fellow. Others weren’t 
so philosophical about it, and one man was so 
angry that he called loudly for the police across 
the way. Thereupon the man with the new 
graft ran at the top of his speed, and wasn’t 
seen again in the neighborhood. 





Cowboys as Cavalrymen. 

The recruiting of Colonel Grigsby’s regiment 
of cowboy cavalry has aroused a new interest 
in this rapidly disappearing and most pictur- 
esque class of men. Dr. H. F. Livingston, a 
Dakota pioneer and an old-time Indian agent, 
is of the opinion that the cowboys will prove to 
be the most formidable body of soldiers yet 
placed in the field. Only men of peculiar dis- 
position, he says, are successful as cowboys. 
They must first of all be absolutely without 
personal fear and toa certain extent reckless. 
A cowboy must be predisposed toward a life of 
loneliness and entirely willing to live upon the 
boundless prairies with no companions save 
his horse and the cattle under his care. 

The attractions of such a life appeal to only 
a few men, and to those who can adapt them- 


selves to it, it ap- 





peals with irresist- 
ible force. That is 
why we find so feo J $3 
many Eastern men ee 
among the cowboys. 
To be far away from 
restraint and to fol- 
low the nomadic in- 
stincts, which are 
uppermost in his 
nature, are the fea- 
tures of life on the 
plains which cause 
men to travel thous- 
ands of miles and 
take to a saddle as 
naturally as a duck 
takes to water. 
Cowboys are gener- 
ally considered bad 
characters and 
criminals. There 
never was a greater 
mistake. Cowboys 
hate adishonest 
man, @ sneak or a 
coward with a ven- 
om which is beyond 
comprehension. 
Cowboys are gener- 
ous to a fault, and 
will sacrifice every- 
thing they possess, 
even to life, for a 
companion or aman 
whom they admire. 
Thatcharacteristic 
is one of the clauses 
in their ethical 
code. I have never 
known one of them 
to do a mean trick, 
says the doctor. Cowboys learn to ride and to 
shoot because their tastes are such, and they 
will fight like fury when the occasion requires. 
To be sure, a dozen of them in a frontier town 
will cause more excitement than a thousand 
ordinary men, and once aroused they are quick 





herds they are superior men. Robust and vigor- 
ous, full of ‘ginger’ and grit, a thousand of 
them armed and equipped would sweep an 
enemy off the face of the earth. 


In the Woods. 
Old prospectors in the Lake of the Woods re- 


day’s work is over and the lone prospector re- 
tires to his tent—or, perhaps, having no tent, 
builds a fire and, lighting his pipe, sits on the 
ground gazing at the pictures half-imaginary 
and half-real seen in the burning embers, it is 
not very surprising that visions of the future 
in which are golden ledges that go down, down 


conjured up. 

There is a fascination about dreams of this 
kind—born, not of the amountof dollars which 
might be in a big find (for the sentiment does 
not seem to be one of mere avarice, or the de- 
sire for gain), but of something higher—a 
patent or reward for pluck and perseverance. 
It is the successful scaling of Monte Blanc, as 


ner on the highest pinnacle. 


short, it is so much fame won by a feat not 
so great, but akin to locating an axis of the 
earth. 

So much for the finds. But now comes the 





excitement of the chase. At nightfall the pros- 





to kill, if necessary, but on the plains with their | 


gion sometimes tell weird stories of peculiar 
ghostly experiences in the bush. After the | 


into the bowels of the earth, are sometimes | 


it were, and the planting of the excelsior ban- | 
It is the carry- | 
ing of the earthwork of a formidable enemy; in | 


A TYPICAL ROUGH RIDER OF THE WEST. 


pector is conscious of the wild, glaring eyes of 
fierce, hungry animals peering through the 
| gloom of the forest at him, the advance guard 
of civilization. The prospector is alone, yet 
| not alone; for during the dark watches of the 
night are heard weird noises which, though 
made by animals, sound almost human. There 
| is the well-known wail of a crying child sent 
echoing through the woods by (what prospect- 
or knows?) the animal. There is the interrog- 
atory ‘“‘hoo-hoo’’ of the mournful owl, and the 
plaintive how] of thesingle timber-wolf. Why 
| do not these well-known gregarious animals 
| travel in packs on the Lake of the Woods? 
But the prospector gets accustomed to these 
sounds, and he heeds them not. He turns in at 
nightfall, and, if the spiders and black flies 
will let him, sleeps until the great orb of day 
chases away the darkness and mystic cries of 
| night; and then, unrolling himself from his 
| blanket, he trudges a few more miles through 
swamp and thicket on his search for the deferred 
“strike.”—Rat Portage (Ont.) News. 





A Great Matrimonial History. 

Living in the Satis Canyon, on the reserva- 
tion, is a tall, erect, bright-eyed and long- 
haired Indian who has a wonderful matri- 
monial history, says the Yakima ( Wash.) Herald. 
He is Chief Tanawasha, brother of Chief 
Moses, and in appearance he is a typical mem- 
ber of his race. Tanawasha is seventy-three 
years of age, and although he claims to have 
had seventy wives, and his present spouse is a 
vigorous young woman of twenty-two years, he 
shows no signs of breaking down. When asked 
about his children, he said they were like the 
leaves of the trees and were scattered all over— 
from the lava-beds of Oregon and California to 
the pine-clad hills of Montana. 
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A TOWN WITH A LONG HISTORY. 
Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia 
River, the oldest town on the Pacific Coast ex- 
cept some of the ancient Spanish settlements 
in California, has a railroad at last, thanks to 
the indefatigable efforts of promoter A. B. 





acrciorsernsiaeote | recently published some figures in relation to 


cans had actually occupied Oregon, which we 
| claimed by right of priority of discovery. The 


| expedition reached the place. 


ship Columbia, of Boston, commanded by Cap- 
tain Gray, bad entered the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia more than ten years before Mr. Astor’s 
Astor employed 
his friend Washington Irving to write a book 
on the founding of his town, and Irving pro- 
duced a work of such enduring interest that it 
is read to this day. Salmon-fishing and pack- 
ing, and the calls of ships bound to and from 
Portland gave Astoria business after the de- 
cline of the fur trade, and its population in- 
creased to about twelve thousand. It isanodd 
place; for, while the two ends of the town rest 
upon solid land, the center, including the-busi- 
ness district, is built upon piles driven into the 
bottom of an inlet which makes a notch in the 
shore-line of the river. All the buildings in 
this district stand upon piles, and the streets 
are of planks resting upon piles. The salmon- 
packing factories line the river-front, and the 
big wheat-ships waiting for tows up the river 
or for a tide to take them over the bar give to 
the place a nautical air. The Government has 
built an immense jetty, stretching for overa 
mile out into the ocean, which has had the ex- 
pected effect of deepening the channel across 


| the bar. 





* 
WHEAT CROPS AND PRICES. 
The Bureau of Statistics at Washington has 


| the world’s total yield of wheat for the past fif- 


Hammond, who has done both the financiering | 


and the construction. The line follows the 
south bank of the Columbia down from the 
junction with the Northern Pacific at Goble, 
opposite Kalama. There has already been an 
opening celebration, when 700 Astorians jour- 
neyed to Portland on a special train, with 
bands and banners. Astoria was probably the 
largest town in the United States wholly with- 
out railway facilities. The reason for its 
peculiar situation was the fact that the river 
afforded such an excellent highway for travel 
and commerce that there seemed to be no 
sufficient inducement for building a road. 
Whether the new line will transfer the wheat- 
shipping business from Portland to Astoria is 
a question about which there is much disagree- 
ment and which will no doubt be discussed un- 
til time settles it one way or the other. Port- 
land has the wharves, the warehouses, the 
banks, and the shipping firms which handle 
the grain, and will make a hard struggle to 
keep her wheat trade. But in any event the 
railroad will wake up the sleepy old town at 
the river’s mouth, and put modern ideas into it. 

Astoria has a long history. It was founded 


around Cape Horn, by John Jacob Astor, to 
establish a fur-trading station on the Pacific 
Coast. <A stockade was built and fortified, and 
a dispute immediately arose with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, which claimed sovereignty over 
the entire region and had established a post up 
the river at Vancouver. 
of arms was threatened, but it was averted by 
the resolute attitude of the settlers at Astoria. 
After many years the dispute was adjusted by 
treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, the Astoria settlement serving as the 
strongest argument of our Government in the 
negotiations, since it demonstrated that Ameri- 


For a time a conflict | 





teen years and the price obtained by the 
American farmer, which afford an interesting 
study to all engaged in wheat production, and 
must tend to correct the false notion that the 
low prices of former years were in any way con- 
nected with the money system of the country. 
Facts are always the best corrective for wrong 


| thinking, and here are the facts. To eliminate 


minor fluctuations we consolidate the figures 


into triennial averages: 
World's American 


crop. farm price. 
BRISK T 2. cc ccccceccccccccescoeceseseccoscocse 2,372 8.1 
BOIS oc ccccrccccccecdcovcessecncesececccese 2,573 61.2 
eee 06.5640:0660-080600686080000 2,183 76.7 
BEBE © . .nncccccccccce cocccceccccccsesocoose 2.2 768 
IG inn. 0060 k520 sbbberccncksebakentnaacaes 2,161 70.1 


From this comparison it appears that from 
1886 to 1891 the farm price of wheat was higher 
than it was in 1883-84-85; that in 1892-93-94 the 
quantity seeking market increased nearly one- 
fifth, and the price fell heavily; that in the last 
three-year period the crop decreased slightly, 
less than eight per cent, but even this was 
enough to send the American farm price up 
sixty per cent. 

The figures show that a large surplus of 
wheat means a low price, and that a small de- 
ficiency meansa high price. This is absolutely 
all that can be got out of the fluctuations in 
the price of wheat in recent years, on which 
the cheap-money men have wasted so much un- 
intelligent zeal. There will not be another 
political campaign in this country waged on 
the assertion that the demonetization of silver 


873 cause: ; 
in 1811 by an expedition sent out in a ship | in 1873 causes a decline in wheat a quarter of a 


century later. That notion is completely ex- 


ploded. 





* 
MR. LEITER’S COLLAPSE. 

The collapse of young Mr. Leiter’s gigantic 
wheat deal was sudden and complete, and the 
three million dollars of profit which his ac- 
counts showed that he had made in May, faded 
away and left him with a loss estimated by the 
Chicago papers all the way from two to five 
millions. His stocks of wheat were turned over 
to Phil Armour, who never begins to speculate 
until the market has collapsed and other peo- 
ple are very tired, and who now stands to make 





handsomely from the reaction which has nat- 
urally followed the extremely low prices caused 
by Leiter’s failure. Leiter’s first mistake was 
in underestimating the quantity of wheat held 
in reserve in farmers’ barns and sure to come 
out under the stimulus of high prices. During 
the closing week in May over six millions of 
bushels moved from the farms to the markets 
against a weekly average of only a million and 
a half in April and a maximum of from two to 
three millions weekly in the May markets of 
previous years. This vast quantity of unlooked 
for grain broke down the prices. Mr. Leiter’s 
second mistake was in holding on until the 
prospects of the new crop became so good and 
so well known thatit was impossible to support 
the high prices any longer. If he had closed 
out his deals in the middle of May, he would 
have netted an enormous fortune; but, like all 
speculators, he grew too confident. He had 
added a dollar a bushel to the price of all the 
wheat in the world, and he believed himself to 
be invincible. His courage deserved success, 
but he met the fate that has befallen all who 
have attempted to corner the great staples. If 
he lived ‘up in the Northwest, however, the 
farmers would run him for Congress; for his 
efforts to raise prices gave them a great deal of 
money for their last year’s wheat that they 
would not otherwise have received. They are 
sorry he failed; but the bread eaters of Europe 
had begun to look upon him as a publicenemy, 
and they are rejoicing over his downfall. 


° 


GOOD TIMES AH EAD. 


All lines of business in the Northwest are 
now active. A larger acreage of spring-wheat 
has been sown than ever before, and, if the 
yield is a fair average, with present high prices 
there will be twenty millions of dollars more 
coming to the farmers after harvest than was 
distributed in this section in any previous year. 
In the Pacific Northwest the crop will bring in 
five or six millions more than usual. This isa 
great deal of money. It will bring about the 
payment of mortgages and store debts, a large 
demand for goods and farm implements, and a 
liberal expenditure by the farmers in all direc- 
tions. The merchants will prosper, and the 
manufacturers will have more orders than they 
can fill. The towns and cities which stopped 
growing eight or ten years ago, to wait till the 
country could catch up with them, will take a 
new start. A year of great activity and pros- 
perity will follow the harvest of 1898 if the 
harvest should only be moderately good, and if 
this should prove to be a big crop year, things 
will hum. 

We can comfortably stand a good deal of 
prosperity just now. We have gone through 
dreary years of hard times, when the closest 
economies were necessary in all branches of 
business,—when people wore out their old 
clothes and crossed the street to avoid meeting 
their creditors. No doubt we learned valuable 
lessons in those years, but we have been long 
enough at the hard school of experience, and 
have earned a vacation. It will be very pleas- 
ant for farmers to feel a few surplus dollars 
jingling in their pockets, and for business men 
to find a balance on the right side of their cash- 
books and ledgers, at the end of each month, 
and see their bank-accounts growing. 


- 


Lots oF GOLD THERE.—Dr Sheldon Jackson, 
the Alaska expert, says that there is so much 
gold in Alaska that persons who go there ten 
years hence will have as good a chance as those 
who go now. He advises every gold-seeker to 
take his wife with him, as he can do much 
better work with the aid of a good woman than 
without it. 
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Work on the new State capitol building in 
St. Paul is progressing rapidly. The basement 
walls of St. Cloud granite are completed, and 
the placing of the Georgia marble which forms 
the superstructure of the edifice has already 
begun. This marble is brought from the quar- 
ries in enormous blocks of uniform size, and is 
sawed and polished into blocks of the size re- 
quired for the building, by men and machinery 
on the capitol grounds. Only the finer carving 
is done by hand. In a few weeks the great 
structure will begin to show above the tree- 
tops and will be visible from most parts of the 
city. As the work advances, the wisdom of 
Commissioner Seabury and his associates in 
adopting the Georgia marble for the walls in- 
stead of the dull-brown Kettle River sandstone 
becomes more and more apparent. The build- 
ing will be the most beautiful State capitol in 
the country, and this mainly because of the 
handsome material used for the outer walls. 
The political and business influences brought 
to bear upon the commissioners to induce them 
to adopt a Minnesota stone instead of going 
outside the State were very strong and per- 
sistent, and to resist them required a great 
deal of courage and public spirit. Visitors to 
the city shouid take a look at the work going 
on upon the building, to see how much of the 
labor in the shaping and handling of stone that 
used to be done by hand is now performed by 
ingeniously constructed machines. 

7 - + 

Ir isan interesting fact that nothing more 
is heard of the Russian thistle, which a few 
years ago threatened to take possession of. all 
the tilled land in the Dakotas and so alarmed 
the farmers that special laws were passed by 
the legislatures to check itsinroads. Itcannot 
have been exterminated so soon by ‘cutting 
down or digging up the plants, for it gota good 
start on many school sections and other un- 
occupied land where nobody had a direct inter- 
est in its destruction. Nature herself seems to 
have disposed of the pest. It seems to have 
followed the law of some diseases in the human 
system, which run their course and work them- 
selves out. W. F. T. Bushnell, the editor of 
the North Dakota Farmer, is quoted as saying 
recently that the thistle has entirely disap- 
peared from the Dakota prairies. Here is cer- 
tainly a phenomenon worthy of the investiga- 
tion of the wiseacres of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington. Let them find 
out whether there is any limitation to the life 
of noxious weeds. 

- + + 

THERE is a local railroad enterprise in Mon- 
tana which promises the speedy construction 
of a road from Three Forks on the Northern 
Pacific up the Gallatin and West Gallatin riv- 
ers, and through the Gallatin Canyon and the 
Gallatin Basin to the border of the National 
Park. The president of the company is Col. 
W. W. D. Turner of Spokane, and the vice- 
president and general manager is Frank A. 
Hall. The latest plan is to change the line so 
as to bring it into Bozeman. The road is purely 
a business proposition; it will be supported by 
coal and timber haul and by transporting from 
the West Gallatin Basin the million bushels of 


| 





wheat grown there. It willalso strike the asbes- 
tos beds, which have been explored but are not 


| worked because of the cost of hauling the ma- 


terial to the railroad at Bozeman in wagons. 


->-_ + + 


THE Northern Pacific Railway Company has 
recently acquired by purchase and incorporated 
into its system three important lines of road 
which it formerly held under an uncertain 
tenure and which it was obliged to let go of 
during the long bankruptcy proceedings. These 
are the Montana Union, from Butte to Ana- 
conda and Garrison; the Washington and Co- 
lumbia River, or Hunt Road, in Eastern Wash- 
ington and Oregon; and the Seattle and 
International, from Seattle to the British line. 
They are all good earning properties and will 
serve to strengthen the general system by ad- 
ding to it over 500 miles of track running 
through good freight producing regions. 

~~ ~~ + 

‘‘How long is the war going to last?” is the 
question everybody is asking nowadays, and 
nowhere is it discussed so much as in the camps 
where thousands of eager young soldiers are 
fretting the summer days away and longing to 
be led against the enemy. In all probability it 
will last until Havana is taken. Spain is too 
proud a nation to submit to a peace, on terms 
that deprive her of her richest colonial posses- 
sions, before she has met with a crushing defeat. 
Thus far we have given only two severe blows, 
the destruction of her fleets at Manila and 
Santiago. Our successes on the eastern end of 
the Island of Cuba will not count for much. 
That end of the island is mountainous and has 
no rail communication with the central and 
western districts. We might occupy the whole 
of it without effecting anything towards the 
reduction of Havana. The real problem of the 
war is no more advanced towards a solution by 
the capture of Santiago than was the problem 
of how to take Richmond helped to a solution 
in our Civil War by the occupancy of Florida. 
We must remember that Cuba is about 800 
miles long, with Santiago at one- end and 
Havana at the other end. To occupy the whole 
island, crowding back into Havana a Spanish 
army of 100,000 men from point to point, and 
then to lay siege to Havana and capture it, is 
a work that the ablest commanders will want 
at least a year to accomplish even if no reverses 
be sustained and the whole campaign prove a 
series of victories. It will be well for those of 
us that have to stay at home and carry on the 
work of the country to possess our souls in 
patience, to go about our business with reason- 
able diligence and not to spend too much time 
reading the war news and fretting about the 
slowness of the generals and the admirals in 
bringing things to acrisis. If we cannot fight 
with muskets and cannon, let us avoid falling 
into the habit of fighting with our mouths, and 
stick to our work closely, whether that work 
be harvesting the crops or keeping the shop. 

~-_ + + 

THERE can be no harm, however, in watch- 
ing closely the course of events and the influ- 
ence of the struggle upon our character and 
destiny as a nation. If we do this, we shall 
soon be convinced that the present war is going 
to play a great part in shaping our destiny. It 
will make us a united, a confident and a cou- 
rageous people, and keep us from becoming 
timid—a people without national pride or am- 
bition, conscious of no great destiny in the 
family of nations and intent only on scram- 
bling for individual gain. The sullen ex-rebel 
has become as great a patriot as the man who 
marched under the folds of the stars and stripes 
from 1861 to 1865. The mugwumps and fearful 
conservatives who protested a few years ago 
against the building of a new navy and who 





denounced President Grant for trying to secure 
a coaling station in Saint Domingo, are now 
studying the map of the world and marking out 
the courses of our future commerce. A con- 
sciousness of the greatness of the American 
Republic has taken possession of the public 
mind, and the snarling socialists and Cheap- 
Jack reformers who wanted, only afew months 
ago, to destroy our system of government and 
set up the commune in its place, have ceased to 
trouble the public ear and have slunk out of 
notice. The war will purify our politics of all 
the noxious weeds of false doctrine that have 
flourished of late in the dead atmosphere of 
depression and discouragement. Whether we 
shall hold as colonies or as outlying territories 
the island regions we may conquer from Spain 
will be a question for Congress to determine, 
but we can feel pretty sure that the country 
will not readily surrender anything of value 
which our soldiers and sailors have shed their 
blood to secure. The Anglo-Saxon race has 
never given up any region that it has once 
occupied, and no sentimental fear that we may 
not be able to give as good a government to 
Spanish colonies as Spain has given will deter 
us from holding on to our conquests. 
~~ + ~~ 

THE occupation of the Philippines will bea 
good thing commercially for Oregon and Wash- 
ington. These islands do not raise wheat, and 
all the flour needed will naturally come from 
the nearest good wheat country, which is found 
in the States of our Pacific Northwest. Then, 
a tropical people are never adepts in manu- 
facturing, and the islanders will buy a great 
many articles that can be made to advantage 
in Washington and Oregon, such as clothing, 
shoes, harness, vehicles, tools, and lumber. An 
active commerce will be sure to spring up as 
soon as order is restored, and a line of steam- 
ships will be put on between Manila and the 
Puget Sound ports, under arrangements with 
the two transcontinental railroads which end 
upon the Sound. The benefits which now ac- 
crue to the Sound cities from their steamship 
connection with Japan, may be duplicated by 
a connection with the Philippines. In fact, 
the old dream of a great Asiatic commerce 
which inspired Jay Cooke when he undertook 
to build the Northern Pacific may be realized 
in this generation, and the black cloud of war 
may turn out to have a very bright lining. 

++ ~~ ~~ 

Tue history of this country shows that all 
our wars have brought up new political issues 
that have occupied the public mind and divided 
parties for many years after peace was pro- 
claimed. From the Mexican War came the 
question of the extension of slavery into new 
territory. From the Civil War arose the ques- 
tions of reconstruction and of equal civil and 
political rights without regard tocolor. It is 
already easy to foresee the question which will 
be the political legacy of the Spanish War. It 
is going to be whether this nation can wisely 
embark upon a policy of securing outlying 
possessions. This is a question upon which 
patriotic men can disagree, and it hasan inter- 
esting intellectual side. The Democratic press 
is already pointing out the dangers of a 
colonial policy, and it will be in the natural 
order for the Republican press to set up an out- 
cry against giving up any of the territory 
conquered by the valor of our soldiers and sail-. 
ors. This new issue will do the country the 
great service of relegating the silver question to 
complete obscurity, and cheap-money agitators 
of all kinds will have to take back seats. When 
the United States takes its place among the 
great powers of theearth to be consulted in the 
settlement of all international questions, the 


standard of money which prevails all over the 
civilized world will not be assailed here. 
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INTERESTING TALK ON SPECIAL DISEASES. 

That the science of medicine and the practice 
of surgery are passing rapidly into the hands 
of skilled specialists is becoming more and 
more apparent every day. In ordinary sickness 
it is well enough to place one’s seif in the hands 
of one’s family physician, but for special dis- 
eases like nervous debility, anemia, varicocele, 
strictures, ruptures, skin affections, rectal diffi- 
culties, female weaknesses. and all those private 
and critical ailments which either sex is sub- 
ject to, the average man or woman much pre- 
fers treatment from a doctor whose studies, 
experiments and abilities are devoted to the 
cure of such diseases exclusively. Notlong ago 
the writer of these lines had occasion to visit 


One thing that strikes the caller is Doctor | that all his drugs are supplied by an Eastern 


Mann’s perfect sincerity. His professional 
methods are above reproach. 
gentleman—a distinguished surgeon and phys- 


ician, in whom one may have fixed confidence. 


| He is a great student, too, keeping well abreast 


of every modern development in the treatment 
of his specialties. Not long ago he took a spe- 
cial course in Chicago, at great expense, on 
diseases of the rectum. His oneaim is to treat 
people honestly, safely, and with the sole view 
of curingthem. All the diseases named in the 
beginning of this article are treated by him 
successfully. His rupture cure is certain and 
permanent. It involves no surgical operation, 
no taking of medicines, but is accomplished by 
means of hypodermic injections. The truss 





OPERATING ROOM IN DOCTOR MANN’S OFFICE, MINNEAPOLIS. 


the busy oflices of Dr. W. A. Mann., the noted 
specialist at 251-253-255 Nicollet Avenue, Min- 
neapolis. He was engaged, as he generally is, 
and, while waiting in the reception room, the 
visitor entered into conversation with one of 
the doctor’s former patients. Doctor Mann 
had cured him of a long-standing rupture, and 
the grateful fellow made it a business to call 
on the specialist every time he came to town. 

‘There isn’t a more conscientious physician 
in the world!’ he said fervently. ‘‘Doctor 
Mann does exactly as he agrees to do. 
can’t cure you ke tells you so; but if he tells 
you that he can effect a cure, you can depend 
upon his doing it. I tried trusses and other 
remedies for years, and all in vain; but the 
doctor cured me ina short time, and I am now 
as well and strong as I ever was.”’ 

Doctor Mann’s name is mentioned for the 
reason that his well-known ability entitles him 
to such distinction. 
was a surgeon in the United States Navy. 
the close of the war the Government sent him 
to the Sisseton Indian Agency, where he con- 
tinued to serve in the capacity of surgeon. 
This means that the Government regarded him 
not only as a skilled physician and surgeon, but 
as a man of sterling personal honor—a reputa- 
tion, by the way, which has grown stronger and 
stronger with each succeeding year. He has 
followed his profession thirty years, twenty 
years of his life having been devoted to the 
study and cure of special diseases. For four- 
teen years he has lived and practiced in Minne- 
apolis. His name and skill are known through- 
out a broad territory, and he numbers grateful 
clients by the hundreds. 


If he | 


| successfully 
| Doctor 
During the Civil War he | 
At | 
| many instances a 


| surely by mail. 





method is now regarded as obsolete. It rarely 
cures, and there is no apparent reason why it 
should cure. A rupture must be healed, not 
merely supported, as by a truss. So certain is 
Doctor Mann that he has an absolute cure for 
hernia, that he is willing to treat his patients 
without one cent of cost until they are satisfied 
that a perfect cure has been effected. This is 
positive evidence of professional sincerity—it 
is an offer which no physician could afford to 
make unless he knew beforehand the exact 
result of his treatment. Nervous, and many 
other diseases, are treated very successfully by 
the doctor by mail, the patient giving him the 
fullest possible description of his particular 
malady. Some com- 


He is a cultured | 








house that is noted for the purity of its materia 
medica and the care which it exercises in fill- 
ing orders. The doctor does not wish to operate 
blindly; he leaves naught to chance; he brings 
to bear upon each patient the best professional 
skill and the quickest, safest and most effective 
remedial agencies. It is because of this, and 
because of the great success which attends his 
treatment, that so many persons come to him 
from near and far to be cured. For this is 
what he does—cures. To heal one’s infirmities 
is his chief aim. No one likes to pay for un- 
successful treatment, but there isn’t a sou! on 
earth who would not cheerfully pay a just fee 
for the permanent removal of a painful, danger- 
ous, yet perhaps easily cured, physical dis- 
ability. 





SOMETHING THAT BEATS BICYCLES. 


‘*You can talk as long as you please about the 
merits of your bicycle,’’ said a St. Anthony 
Hill man to a West Sider the other day, ‘but 
I tell you right now that when I experience a 
craving for anything in the wheel line I want 
to sit on the comfortable seat of my ‘‘Muckle”’ 
surrey. That’s pleasure—something you don’t 
get when perched on the bumpety-bump seat 
of a bicycle.’’ Of course this speaker referred 
to the splendid line of surreys, phaetons, 
buggies, carriages, etc., made by the H. A. 
Muckle Manufacturing Company, whose big 
plant is located at Minnesota Transfer, midway 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis. He had 
bought one of these sterling vehicles, and he 
knew that it was perfect, from wheels to 
springs. Doubtless there are more Muckle 
conveyances used in the Northwest than those 
of any other make, and the list of patrons 
grows longer every day. The Muckle Manu- 
facturing Company sells direct to consumers. 
Buyers do not have to pay traveling men’s 
salaries and agents commissions; they get the 
vehicles first hand. No portion of the construc- 
tion work is slighted; every wagon, every light 
vehicle made by the Muckle Company is made 
of the best materials and on the latest and 
most skillful methods. They are. made by 
Western manufacturers for Western people, 
and it will pay those interested to send for an 
illustrated catalogue and thus learn just what 
can be done. 


o 


THE HUBER ENGINE AND THRESHER. 


The accompanying illustration gives a view 
of the Huber engine and thresher owned by 
Luther Musser of River Falls, Wis., which has 
been run the past four years and has given per- 
fect satisfaction. The Huber is certainly one 
of the best threshers in the country, and it is 











plaints, of course, 
can be treated more 
after 
Mann has 
made a personal ex- 
amination, but in 


cure is brought about 
just as quickly and 


Doctor Mann is a 
progressive special- 
ist. His equipments 
are perfect. The 
most modern in- 
struments are at his 
command, and {only 
the purest drugs and 
medicines are used. 
So particular is he 
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in this last respect, SHOWING THE FAMOUS HUBER ENGINE AND THRESHER IN ACTUAL SERVICE. 
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the only successful blower. Out of 150 wind- 
stacking machines sold in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, the Huber has never taken off astacker 
or lost a separator on account of not doing sat- 
isfactory work. All through the Northwest, 
the Huber engine and thresher are old standbys 
and have become standard. For further par- 
ticulars, address the Huber Manufacturing 
Company, 414-416 First St. North, Minneapolis. 


* 


WINNIPEG’S GREAT ANNUAL FAIR. 


When the enterprising people of Winnipeg, 
Man., established an Industrial Exhibition 
there in 1891, they little dreamed that it would 
one day assume proportions that would give it 
importance as one of the few really great ex- 
positions in the broad Northwest. Its growth 
has been phenomenal. In 1891 the attendance 
was only 8,000, in 1897 it reached the magnifi- 
cent figure of 60,000, and for the present year it 
is confidently believed that the attendance will 
aggregate nearly or quite 100,000. 

A glance at the 1898 programme—the Exhi- 
bition will open July 11 and continue until 
July 16 inclusive—shows that extensive prep- 
arations have been made to outdo all previous 
records of the association. The cash prizes 
offered amount in value to $15,000, and the 
special attractions provided are of the “‘star”’ 
variety, each being the best that money can 
obtain. Last year one of the great drawing 
cards of the fair was the ‘‘Siege of Algiers,’’ a 
magnificent spectacle and display of fireworks. 
This year the directors have secured, as a piece 
de resistance, a fireworks.spectacle that sur- 
passes even ‘The Siege”’ in grandeur and start- 
ling effects. It is the great spectacle of the 
“Relief of Lucknow,’ describing the most 
thrilling incidents of the great Indian mutiny. 
This marvelous spectacular drama is designed 
by Messrs. Hand and Teale, who are famous 
throughout America as experts in spectacular 
pyrotechnics. The relief of Lucknow is de- 
scribed in a most realistic manner, impersona- 
tions being given of the heroic British soldiers, 
the rebels and mutineers, the thrilling story 
being told in a manner so clear and striking 
that its impressions will never be forgotten. 
In the way of an outdoor military pyrotechnic 
spectacle perhaps nothing more elaborate has 
ever been attempted anywhere. Itis expected 
that the effects of the scenes will be heightened 
by the playing of the famous band of the 48th 
Highlanders of Toronto, the bandsmen, forty 
in number, appearing in full highland costume, 
kilts, etc. There will be first-class racing 
events, splendid exhibits of choice products 
in every department of human industry, and 
ample entertainment generally of so varied a 
nature as to satisfy the demands and expecta- 
tions of all who attend. 

THe NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE heartily en- 
dorses the Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition, 
and is of the opinion that there is no better 
place in which to display the products of Ameri- 
can genius and enterprise. It is open to the 
world, and all exhibitors receive treatment 
that is notably fair. Aside from the premiums, 
there are substantial rewards to be gained by 
displaying to the thousands of farmers and 
mechanics the superiority of implements and 
machinery made in this country. Last year 
thousands of Americans took advantage of the 
low rates offered and swelled the fair’s receipts 
on “‘American Day” by a good many dollars, 
but this year it is hoped that a still greater 
number will cross the line on Friday, July the 
15th. The railways will make special rates, 
and excursion trains will be run from points as 
far south as Winnipeg Junction and Fargo on 
that date. It isa time of year when business 
men: and farmers can well afford to rest a few 











hours from their summer toil, and it is believed 
that Winnipeg’s hospitable ‘‘American Day” 
for the year 1898 will be rendered memorable. 
The exposition will be a great fair and spectac- 
ular event all in one. 
of exhibits, grand fireworks, fast racing, daring 


and startling performances by world-renowned | 


acrobats and specialty artists, and a host of 
other good features that will be well worth 
going many miles to see. 
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duly 20, ‘‘Minnesota Day’’ at the Great Omaha | 


Fair. 


Special round-trip rate of $11 from Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul via ‘“‘The North-Western 


Line’’—C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Tickets on sale 


July 19. Call at city ticket offices: 
413 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. 
395 Robert St., St. Paul. 


* 





NAVIGATION OPEN TO KLONDIKE.—Naviga- 
tion has opened on the chain of lakes beyond 
Chilkoot and White passes, and boats are now 
passing down the river on their way to Dawson 
City. Many of the prospectors have been wait- 
ing for the breaking up since last December. 
Others who have started are new arrivals who 
purchased boats at the lake and bundled their 
outfits into them for a hurried trip to the 
Klondike regions. As many of these men are 
wholly inexperienced, it is more than probable 
that numerous casualties will result. 











ST. PAUL, MINN. - 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 


. | Choicest and best of Out Flowers. 
SPEOIALTINS:} Artistic Floral Work. 





LBERTA HOTEL, 
Red Deer, Alberta, Canada, 


on the Culgary-Edmonton Route to the Yukon. 
This isthe Calgary & Edmonton Railway Dining Hall. 
All passenger trains stop thirty minutes for meals. 
Price, 50 cents. Bar supplied with all kinds of liquors 
and cigars of best quality. 
STEPHEN WILSON, Proprietor 


THE COSMOS HOTEL— 
EUROPEAN. 
C. A. WELCH. Proprietor. 


Sample Rooms for Commercial Travelers. 


Hyde Block, Riverside Ave., 
Free Bus. SPOKANE, WASH. 
Great Bargains in 


cuurch ORGANS 


We have a large stock of church organs which 
we must reduce atonce. Fine instruments at 
half to two-thirds reguiar values. Prices from 
$125, $200. $300 and upward to $120. A slightly 
used 2 manual organ in perfect order for only 
$50. Let us bear from you. 


LYON & HEALY, 199 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

















There will be thousands 


“Go Into Camp” 


By one of the numerous Lakes 
reached by the 


C.,St.P.,M. & O. Ry. 


Among the Pines of Northern Wisconsin. 


Trout, Bass, 
PIKE. 


CROPPIES, 
MUSKALONGE, PERCH. 








| For Summer Tourist Rates apply at 
413 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, 
395 Robert St., St. Paul; 


T. W. TEASDALE, G. P. A., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Or address 








Have You Read 
These Books? 


They are devoted to the wonderful sights and 
scenes, and special resorts of tourists and 
healthseekers, in the GREAT WEST. 

Though published by a Railway Company, 


The Santa Fe Route, 


they are literary and artistic productions, de- 
signed to create among travelers a better ap- 
preciation of the attractions of our own country. 

Mailed FREE to any address on receipt of post- 
age, as indicated: 


“A COLORADO SUMMER,” 50 pp., 80 illustrations. 
3 cts. 

“THe MOKI SNAKE-DANCE,” 56 pp., 64 illustra- 
tions. 3 cts. 


“GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO RIVER,” 32 
pp., illustrations. 2 cts. 

“HEALTA Resorts OF New Mexico,” 
illustrations. 2 cts. 

“HEALTH RESORTS OF ARIZONA.” 72 pp., 18 illus- 
trations. 2 cts. 

“LAS VeGas HoT SPRINGS AND VICINITY,” 48 
pp., 389 illustrations. 2 cts. 

“To CALIFORNIA AND BACK," 176 pp., 
trations. 


80 pp., 31 


176 illus- 
5 cts. 
C.A HIGGINS. 
A.G.P.A..A.T.&S.F. Ry., 
CHICAGO. 
Cc. 0. CARPENTER, 
530 Guaranty Loan Building, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 




















FOR INTERIORS, EXT 


Murphy’s Transparent Wood Finishes 


| 


ERIORS AND FLOORS. 


DESIGNATE IN YOUR PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. PAMPHLETS AND SAMPLE PANELS FURNISHED. 


MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 


NEWARK, ® BOSTON. 


@™ CLEVELAND. 


~™ ST. LOUIS. @ CHICAGO. 
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oughly modern, and 40x100 feet in dimensions. 


and Madison and Milwaukee have been celebrating the 
event ina praiseworthy manner. In these fifty years 


greatest manufacturing States in the Union, and 
equally prosperous in lumbering and agriculture 


Company at West Superior on June 20. It is named 
“Alexander McDougall.” The vessel is 430 feet over 
all, 414 feet keel, fifty feet molded depth, and twenty- 
seven feet deep. She has a double bottom five feet 
deep, having a total water ballast capacity of 2,000 net 


twenty-four by eight feet in the clear, and spaced 
twenty-four feet centers, in addition toa large fueling 


be 10,000 tons, and it is expected that she will be able 
to carry close to 7,000 net tons. It is interesting to 
know that the American Steel Barge Works have spent 
over $2,468,000 in wages in Superior in the last seven 
years. 


Alexandria. 


ing enterprises at Winnebago City. 


#),000. The town is improving rapidly. 


is in good condition. There is every indication of 
good grain yields and an unusually large hay crop. 


construction. Another big block in Crookston will 
cost some $13,000. 


State, their cost ranging from $6,000 to $20,000. 
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RTHWESTERN 
PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin. 

The Howard paper-mill at Me 
nasha, which has been closed eight 
months, is now running again. 


A malthouse and elevator will be erected in Ke- | 
waskum at a cost of $50,000 


Manitowoc's new hospital will be a three-story build- 
ing and will cost about $40,000. 


A model saw-mill is to be built near Nibagamain. 
The daily capacity will be 350,000 feet. 








Ten buildings will comprise the plant of the new 
agricultural implement factory at Marinette. 


The Oshkosh, Omro, Berlin Electric Railway Com- 
pany has been incorporated to build a line to Berlin. 


The Kambach-Fiebrick Shoe Company will start a 
shoe factory in Racine at once, to employ twenty-five 
men. } 





A factory to manufacture potato starch and detrines | 
has been secured for Stevens Point. Work on the 
buildings. will be begun soon. | 


Rhinelander is making rapid advancement in in- 
dustrial lines. A stove-board factory and a box 
factory are among the new enterprises. 


LaCrosse continues to put up new buildings. The 
latest is a big five-story pressed brick structure, thor 





It is just fifty years since Wisconsin became a State, 


the Badger State has established a record that few of 
its sister commonwealths can surpass. It isone of the 








The largest whaleback vessel ever constructed was 
launched from the yards of the American Steel Barge 


tons. The vessel bas thirteen cargo hatches, each | 


batch, the coal-bunker capacity being 350 tons. The 
vessel's displacement ona draft of eighteen feet will 


Minnesota. 
A washing-machine factory is to be established in 


A store and bank building are among the new build 
A new business block in Frazee will cost nearly 


Bemidji is crowding the work on its new $16,000 hotel. 
Bonds have been voted for an $8,000 schoolhouse, too. 








Crop prospects are first-rate. The State generally 


A business-college building worth $8,000 is to be 
builtin Crookston. The town gives $3,000 towards its 


Cloquet’s new schoolhouse will cost $10,000. It is 
notable that new school buildings and churches are 
in process of construction in very many towns of the 


Powers & Simpson, logging contractors, have taken 
acontract from the Itasca Lumber Company to cut 
20,000,000 feet of logs near Hibbing, and for the purpose 
of getting them out will build a logging railroad 





twenty-seven miles in length. The new road will run 
south of the new extension of the Duluth, Mississippi 
River & Northern Road to Sturgeon Lake. 


Graceville offers a bonus of $1,500 to any one who will 
erect a modern hotel at a total cost of not less than 
$10,000. It isa growing town—which means, of course, 
that it is made up of the right kind of citizens. 





The Wadena Pioneer Journal, one of the most enter- 
prising local papers in the State, is doing its best to 
provide that live town with a first-class opera-house. 
Such an institution would be a good investment from 
an advertising point of view. 

The Sheffield Milling Company of Faribault will soon 
begin the erection of a new steel elevator with a ca- 


| pacity of 50,000 bushels. The Farmers’ Co-operative 


Elevator Company is also building a 30,000-bushel 
elevator near the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
tracks. This will make nineelevators and warehouses 
for that city. 


The Crookston Times says that the boom there isa 
solid reality. “The new buildings—business blocks as 
well as residences—that are going up on every hand, 
and the hundreds of new-comers, who all find employ- 
ment, attest the fact.’ The big lumber-mills are now 
op?rating, and the farmers are rejoicing over crop 
prospects. All this makes good times and creates 
enthusiasm in every local breast. 


North Dakota. 


Bathgate will have a new bank. 


Valley City is to have a 40,000-bushel elevator to help 
take care of the coming big grain crop. 





Milnor will soon be able to take pride in a new flour- 
mill. Its capacity will be 125 barrels per day. 


Fargo enterprise is about to put up two new brick 
business blocks. Many new buildings are being built, 
in the residence districts. 

A two-story business building, with a fine hall on 
the second floor, is about to ba erected in Carrington. 
Something new is going upin this town all the time. 
It is a thriving place. 





The new bank building at Hankinson will cost about 
$4,000, and the new schoolhouse, to be built of brick, 
will cost nearly $6,000. Hankinson is one of the live- 
liest towns in the State. 


That enterprising paper, the New Rockford Tran- 
acript, has begun work on a three-story brick publish- 
ing house. It will have steam heat, plate glass, and 
be one of the neatest and most modern newspaper 
buildings in the State. 


Railway crop reports indicate a remarkably fine 
condition throughout the State generally. There has 
been lack of rain in some localities, but not so much 
drouth thata good rainfall will not insure fair yields 
The outlook is very promising. 


The Grand Forks Plaindealer enumerates many im- 
provements now going on in that progressive city. 
The new Hotel Dacotah, the Trepanier Block, the 
Beare Block, and Nash Brothers’ new building are be- 
ing pushed to completion rapidly, and a large number 
of houses are in course of construction. 


South Dakota. 


Parkston’s new schoolhouse will be erected at a cost 
of $8,000. 


An eighty-ton smelter will be erected at the Summit 
group of mines on Bittersweet Creek in the Black 
Hills. 


A $10,000 store and office building is among the pro- 
jected improvements at Redfield. It will be stylish 
and modern. 


The Soo line is grading rapidly from Kulm to 
Youngstown, where the old Aberdeen and Bismarck 
grade is struck. It is thought that most of the line 
will be completed and put in operation this fall. 


The Center Point creamery in Turner County now 
receives about 50,000 pounds of milk per week, and 
makes in the neighborhood of 2,000 pounds butter. 
The creamery is one of the most conveniently ar- 
ranged in the State, and its product always commands 
a good price. 


Work on the Rapid City chlorination mill is going 
ahead at a rate which shows that the management in- 
tends to get down to the treatment of ores at the 
earliest moment. Twenty men are now at work, and 
more will be called in to push the completion of the 
plant. August 1 is set as the furthest date at which 
active workin the handling of ore may be expected. 





There are now on the ground one thousand tons of ore 
from the Welcome mine, the Deadwood Pioneer-Times 
says, and the ore bin is rapidly filling up. The ore 
now accumulating on the dump at the Gilt Edge mine 
in Strawberry Gulch will be shipped to the Rapid City 
mill, and with this and other ore from Colonel Day's 
properties, it is expected that the works at Rapid will 
be kept busy. 


Gibbs and Cook have bonded thirty-three claims in 
the Ruby Basin District of the Black Hills, and ex- 
pect to commence tbe development of the ground at 
once. The claims all lie adjoining one another. and 
form one group of about 325 acres. So says the Dead- 
wood Pioneer-Times. 


Montana. 


The corner-stone of the University of Montana was 
laid at Missoula on June 15. 


A contract has been let for the construction of a 
new school building at Lewistown to cost $14,960. 


The State Board of Land Commissioners will invest 
$150,000 belonging to the State school fund in United 
States bonds. 


The grass crop of this season is the biggest thing 
ever seen by the herds that now roam on Northern 
Montana ranges. 


The Horr coal mines have been sold to a New York 
syndicate for $780,000. The sale includes the coking 
plant and 6,000 acres of coal-land. 


The Montana State School of Mines building, in 
course of construction for three years past, is now 
nearing completion. [ts total cost will be about$100,000. 


The Big Seven mine of Neihart paid a $40,000 divi- 
dend for May and $30,000 for June. But five to seven 
cars of ore a month are shipped, yet they have been 
paying dividends as above for several months. 


It is estimated that cattle shipments from Montana 
will be forty per cent higher this year than last. 
Northern Montana will ship 10,000 more, but Custer, 
Dawson and Yellowstone counties will have the light- 
est shipments in many years. 


The Conrad Investment Company of Teton County 
is constructing an immense ditch twenty feet wide at 
the bottom and fourteen miles in length. It will 
irrigate 10,000 acres of the company's land and 20,000 
acres belonging to other parties. 


Oscar James, manager of the Livingston Coke & 
Coal Company, reports the mines at Cokedale as con- 
tinuing their large output, the monthly shipments 
being about 10,000 tons. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that, in addition to the large shipments of coal, 
the production of coke will be resumed before the 
close of the present year. 


Idaho. 


A fine ledge of mica has been discovered on Cedar 
Creek near Kendrick. It has been opened some ten 
feet, and sheets of mica have been secured that are 
four to six inches square and of excellent quality. 


Present indications show that Idaho is destined to 
share the great prosperity of the Pacific Coast States 
this year. Almost every fruit and agricultural sec- 
tion of the State gives promise of the biggest kind of 
crops, while the acreage of these products has been 
increased greatly. The prosperity of the farming 
community will bring new growth to the towns and 
stimulate settlement and general development won- 
derfully. 


Dr. F. William Ihne, of Chicago, who is widely known 
as a mining expert, made a visit to the Seven Devils 
copper mines recently, and brought back with him 
two sacks of ore to be tested. He went to Idaho fora 
strong Eastern company that is interested in copper 
properties. He is a conservative man and it requires 
a great deal to enthuse him, but he is unreserved in 
his praises of the Seven Devils section, which he says 
has the richest and most extensive copper deposits in 
the world. Doctor Ihne told the Boise Statesman that 
the copper deposits of the Seven Devils averaged a 
higher percentage of copper than the Anaconda of 
Montana, the Copper Queen of Arizona, or even the 
copper mines of the Great Lakes section. While in 
some cases the percentage was phenomenally high, he 
puts the average for the entire Seven Devils at fifteen 
per cent copper. Twelve per cent is considered a high 
average elsewhere for such large deposits. In the 
Anaconda and Copper Queen, according to the doctor, 
the average is about eight per cent. It is his opinion 
that the day is not far distant when a railroad will be 
built into the heart of the Seven Devils, and when 
that is done, that section will soon have a world-wide 
reputation. 
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Oregon. 
Large crops and good prices for cattle make pros- 
pects very bright in Klamath County this year. 


The $20.000 appropriated by Congress for improve- 
ments at the Chemawa Indian Schoo! will be expended 
for a new school hall. 


Dallas bas a tannery, a flouring-mill, a foundry,a 
woolen-mill, a saw-mill, a sash and door factory, and 
three fruit evaporators. 


The Pendleton scouring-mill recently bad 7,000,000 
pounds of woolon hand. Growers believe that prices 
will be higher in the fall, and will not sell. 


A June issue of the Portland Oreg nian said that the 
cherry-trees in the vicinity of Portland, as elsewhere 
throughout the Willamette Valley, were bending un- 
der a weight of fruitalmost unprecedented. The State 
outlook for both fruit and grain is good. and the wool 
product is heavy. There is no room for complaint in 
Oregon. 


According to the Baker City Democrat, the old Hum- 
boldt gravel mines on Canyon Creek in Grant County 
are steady producers of gold. The other day Mr. Ira 
Sproule, one of the owners of these claims, brought to 
Baker City the first clean-up from these diggings this 
season, amounting to about $2,000. 


The Great Northern mine at Canyon City, the prop- 
erty of Isaac Guker, continues to yield enormous sums 
of gold. Operations in the shaft where the rich de- 
posits exist have been suspended for some time, dur- 
ing which time Mr.Guker has had a force of men at 
work driving a tunnel and otherwise developing his 
claim. Recently the water that had accumulated in 
the shaft while operations were suspended was bailed 
out, and a little work produced nuggets to the value 
of $1,642 25. the largest of which weighed exactly $044. 


Washington. 
Fairhaven will soon havea planing- mill and a $25,- 
000 ice-manufacturing plant. 


Davenport is pushing to the front with new brick 
store buildings. The Times of that place mentions four 
blocks that are now under way. 


Crop prospects in Washington never were better. 
There are indications of a great harvest in all the 
wheat-growing sections, and the entire State is full of 
joyous anticipation. There wasa big crop last year, 
but the yield for 1893 promises to be far greater and 
to bring even higher prices. 


Never before in the history of the Yakima Valley 
has the prospect for large crops been more promising 
than this season. Every variety of fruit shows good 
indications of an abundant harvest, while other farm 
products promise equally as well. Alfalfa seems to 
be receiving especial attention this season, the acre- 
age being much larger thanin former years—the good 
prices for hay and the largely increasing sheep indus- 
try of the county accounting largely for this fact.— 
North Yukima Herald. 


The reports of the national banks of the State of 
Washington show that the State is keeping up with 
the procession, if it is not some ways ahead of it. On 
May 5, the date of the last report, the total resources 
of the thirty-three National banks were $19,776,609, as 
against $18,860,622 in February, while the deposits in 
May amounted to $12,948 911, as against $11,894,837 in 
February. Loans increased at the latter date over 
$96,000, while the reserve was in May 37.83 per cent, as 
against 39.33 per cent in February. This isa splendid 
statement, the large reserve showing that our banks 
are in an unusually strong condition, while the in- 
crease of deposits and expansion of loans are indica- 
tions of increased business and prosperity.—Tacoma 
( Wash.) Ledger. 


It is reported that a thirty-day option on the great 
Republic mining property has been given to the Brit- 
ish America Corporation on a $3,000,000 basis. The sale 
of the Republic for $3,000,000 would be the biggest 
mining deal ever contemplated in Washington, and 
the biggest mining sale made in the western part of 
the United States in the last quarter of acentury. 
Considering the fact that the mine was located only a 
little more than two years ago, and that it is devel- 
oped only to the 200-foot level, the price is a large one. 
But when the fact is taken into consideration that the 
purchasers risk nothing in buying the property at 
that figure, asit is conceded by conservative mining 
men that there is almost if not quite enough ore in 
sight to pay the price, the figure is not astonishing. 
Most of the stock is held by Spokane parties. 


send you FREE. 
market in the world. 
write to us before selling your crop. 


“IF YOU SEEK FOR INFORMATION’’ 


As to how to trade in futures, in Grain, Provisions and Stocks, 
We are prepared to furnish you the fullest possible information. 
We publish a book, giving rates of commission, amount of money necessary, etc., etc., which we will gladly 
We are members of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, and can execute orders in any 
We have special facilities for handling cash wheat, and can save you $25.00 acar if you 


CUNNINGHAM & CROSBY, Bacco snore to Oshern, Crosby & 


Co., 
LOoUR ExcHanGg, MINNEAPOLIS. 





Canadian Northwest. 


Negotiations are pending for the establishment of a 
large smelter at Vancouver, B.C. 


It is said that a nickel refinery is to be built at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., to cost $1,000,000. 


Winnipeg’s big Industrial Exhibition this year runs 
from July il to July 16, The prizes aggregate $15,000 
in value. 








Manitoba’s wheat acreage this year is 1.488.238, an 
increase of nearly 200,000 acres over 1897. All present 
conditions are favorable. 


The Manitoba Grain Company has bought the Al- 
berta roller mills at Calgary, and will increase the 
capacity to 150 barrels. The company will erect an 
elevator of 60,000 or 75,000 bushels’ capacity. 


It is reported that the Foley mine in the Seine River 
District, Ont, has been transferred to a new manage- 
meut. The sale includes only a majority interest, and 
is based on a total property valuation of $750,000. 


Those who think of Dawson City as a town of tents 
and shacks may revise their view on hearing that 
Dawson is to have electric lights and a street-railway, 
the bill authorizing these works having been adopted 
in the Canadian Parliament, 


The great War Eagle mine in the Rossland (B. C.) 
District is now a dividend payer, the first dividend 
amounting to a cent anda half per shure monthly, or 
eighteen percent per annum on the par value of the 
stock. It is expect3d that this amount will be doubled 
by October. 


There is much excitement at Regina, Edmonton, 
Prince Albert and all over the extreme Northwest, in 
consequence of the discovery of gold in large quan- 
tities on the headwaters of rivers flowing into Great 
Slave Lake and the Mackenzie River. The gold de- 
posits are about six or seven hundred miles from Ed- 
monton. The first news came through Bishop Pascal. 

> 


“As Ithers See Us.”’ 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE for June is well illus- 
trated and acredit to the North west.—Calgary (Alberta) 
Tribune. 

Tue NorRTAWFStT MAGAZINE seems to be the sole rep- 
resentative in its own particular field.—Whatcom 
(Wash.) Reveille. 

One of the best periodicals devoted to the upbuilding 
of the Northwest is Taz Nortawest MAGAZINE.— 
Dakota Field and Farm, Sioux Fulla, 8S. D. 

Tae NORTHWEST MAGAZINE has a new title page— 
but nothing can equal its style. make-up and enter- 
taining matter. It is the literary monthly of the New 
Northwest.— Fargo (N. D.) Forum. 

One of the best and most interesting monthly pub- 
lications that reach the Blade office is Taz NorTHWEST 
MAGAZINE, which isalways fullof pertinent and pleas- 





of the great West.— Whatcom ( Wash.) Blode. 

Tue NORTAWEST MAGAZINE for June is an excep- 
tionally interesting number. Its editors know a good 
item or article when they see it. and as a consequence 
no other kind appears in this famous magazine. Itis 
refreshing from beginning to end.—Fesse:.den (N. D ) 
News. 





> 
New Train Seivice to Buffalo. 


Street Passenger Station, Chicago (on the loop), 2:55 
Pp. M. daily, with Buffalo sleeper arriving in that city 
at 7:40 the following morning. Through New York 
sleeper on same train, via Lackawanna Road, Buffalo 
to New York, arriving early next evening. Three 
through trains daily, at convenient hours, to Ft. 
Wayne, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, New York and Bos- 
ton. Rates lower than via other lines. City Ticket 
Office 111 Adams Streetand Auditorium Annex. Tele- 
phone Main 3389. 


* 
* 





Baptist Young Peoples’ Union 


will be pleased with a ride to Buffalo and return over 
the Nickel Plate Road. Choice of water or rail route 
between Cleveland and Buffalo, within final limit of 
ticket. Call on or address J. Y. Calahan, General 
Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago, for particulars. 





ing literature, with the characteristic dash and ring 


| 
Nickel Plate Road train No.6, from the Van Buren 





HENRY E 
EDELSTAED| 
ee Stationers, 


91 E. Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
eee 


WE FURNISH COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITS. 


Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Lithographers and Printers. 


We are acknowledged to be the leading house of 
the entire Northwest for 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, VISITING CARDS, 
STOCK CERTIFICATES, CHECKS, 
and all classes of ENGRAVED WORK. 
i” Write us for Prices and Samples. 














Member American Society Mechanical Engineers. 


hee Dhken Thre de de de kate 


Consulting 


Mechanical and Electrical Engineer, 


1101 & 1102 PABST BLDG., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


—_o—- 


Specifications, Estimates and Plans Furnished 

or the Complete Installation of Steam Power and 
Boiler Plants, Electric isgating and Power Plants 

(Central station and isolated plants), 
Electric Railways, Electric Transmission of Power, 
Electric Wiring, Water-Works, Pumping Plants, 
Heating and Ventilating Plants. 
Expert, scientific efficiency tests made on any plant. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph.D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Officeand Laboratory, No. 133 E.5th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Personal attention given to all kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mail or express attended promptly. Write fur terms. 





MICHAEL DORAN. JAMES DORAN, 


M. DORAN & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


811 Jackson St., 


St. PAUL, MINN. 





27,500 Acres Prairie, Stock, Tim- 

L ANDS ber, Fruit, Dairy and Improved 

@ Farms. State and R. R, lands in 

Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington. on Basy TERMS, low interest. 


THE WESTERN COLONIZATION INVESTMENT LAND CO., 
166 East Third Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 





P 1,000,000 Acres of Land 
For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 


ot buy land anywhere until you see our maps 
a get Prices. They will be sent to you FREE, 


' 
Address, 
HopEewE.u CLARKE, Land Com’r, St. P.& D.R. R., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


OF CHRIST. 


Do you want a book of nearly 





two hundred views (from pho 
tographs) of the Holy Land—covering the places made 
familiar by Holy Writ—the land of the Crusades—the 
birthplace of the Christian religion! Send two-cent 
stamp for sample part, or ninety-five cents in postal or 


express order, or bank draft, to GEO. P. LYMAN, Gen 
eral Passenger Agent C., B. & N. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





T. L. SOHURMBIER. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, pea agi | 


Importers and WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER 


Wholesale DRUGGISTS, | 


Wholesale | 





Jobbers in 





—_— 


Pins, ls, hems, ete, DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. —-ssssamzn, woman» co. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
SAINT PAUL, Fairbanks-Morse Gas and Gasoline Engine 
AINT PAUI Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, Fairbanks’ Standard Scales, aniee 
Fairbanks’ Galvanized Steel Wind-Mills 
100, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SrpLey Sr., Cor. 67TH. | gp paUL, ‘ . : MINNESOTA. and “fialway and Contractors Gusaties. | 





R. E. COBB, 


ADOLF J. aman Re DEALER IN 


am.P. canmen, 
Tacs 


eee oalty Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 
31-33 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 








L. MARR. O° RENZ 


Art Engraving Co., 


146 East Third S.t, 2d Floor, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Designers and Photo Engravers. 
Perfect Half-Tone Plates. 


Established 1869. 
f , rn A. L. EGE, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 
Billiard, Pool Tables and Bowling Goods, 
and Importer of 
Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, etc. 
Altering done. Send for catalogue. 
220 East 7th St., - St. Paul, Minn. 

















SCHROEDER & DICKINSON. GLOVER’S NIGHT-ROBES 


Hair Mattresses a specialty 


Write for prices. 


THE BEST FOR 


elephone 
Yess. | Men, Women and Children. 


























16 E. 6th St., - ST. PAUL, MINN. Ask your dealer for them. 
RAMBLETT & DEY GE » —: 
MDL \y EY GEH, )) | Tanner and 
po Fur Dresser, 
Eneravers. ES | Suovessor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
re ahcanll | MANUFACTURER of ALL KINDS of LEATHER. 
7 Fur Dressing in all its branches. 
OFFICES: Wc ek Bldg. pee a is. | Factory: S. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts., 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS | Tel. No. 1326. 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 








T.L. mao e6, TEEL BEAM 


© @ MANUFACTURERS OF e 











HIGH GRADE ————— alien 
Architectural 
and other 
‘ non a KY Iron Work. 
ELK LAUNDRY CoO., pla OSS sem Low Prices. Quick Deliveries. 
51 WEST THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL. Write us for Prices. 


Good dressers of either sex should avail themselves 


' 5 ' 
radeon yg ol prices. Always prompt. Painter S Materials. - $T. PAUL FOUNDRY CO0., 


Towels furnished offices at low rates. 


Give us a trial and be convinced. 
Telephone 268. HENRY GRUNHAGBEN, Mgr. | ST. PAUL, > at MINN, ST. PAUL. MINZ. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





FOLEY BROS, & KELLY 
MERCANTILE CO, 


WHOLESALE CROCERS, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters. Spice Grinders. 
Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. 





FOOT, SCHULZE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Boots and Shoes, 


Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. 
A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 
constantly in stock. 


W.S. Fiynt, President. 
Wa. TRAUERNICHT, Vice-Presideut. 
T. W. Brown, Sec. and Treas. 


ST. PATTI. 


White Lead & Oil G. 


(INCORPOKATED) 


MANUFACTURERS 


Lion Brand House Paint, 


FLOOR PAINTS, 
BARN PAINTS, 
GRAPHITE PAINTS, 


| STAINS, FILLERS, 
| AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 











| r 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, COLOR CARDSAND PRICEs. 





FAST 
TRAINS 
NORTH, 
EAST, 
SOUTH, 
WEST, 


Between 


CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE 


and 
ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


ASHLAND and 


DULUTH, 
via 


WISCONSIN 
CENTRAL 
LINES. 


JAS. C. POND. 
G. P. A., 
MILWAUKEE, -WIS. 


L 











The Crescent Creamery Co., ' 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Manufacturers of the famous 


“Crescent Brand” Butter and Cheese, 


and Wholesale Dealers in 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Twin, Y. A., Brick, Swiss and Limburger 
CHEESE. 


Creamery and Dairy Butter. Eggs. 
2 Correspondence solicited. 





No. 715 
7 Mahogany finished, 
Leather or Velour 
covering. 


We Make 200 
Styles of Chairs, 


and equalize freight 
with Minneapolis. 














TeBUCKSTAFF- 
RDWARDS C0., 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Mention this magazine 








GUERNSEY & FORBES, 


COMMERCIAL 


Photographers, 


920-922 Guaranty ‘Building, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN. 





Photographs taken of Interiors, Exteriors, 
Groups, Live Stuck, Samples for 
Salesmen, etc. 


Developing and Finishing for Amateurs. 
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: PACTS WAM TSE THE SANATORIUM | 


Fiudson, Wis. 


Consumption Cured, 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 

manent cure of consumption, bronchitis, catarrh 
: asthma and all throat and lung affections, also a 





positive and radical cure for nervous debility and all | mend 
nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful | *0*™€ of sis 19 Miles 

m curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to | ™#nagemen Fast of 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to aoe St. Paul, 
al) who wish it, this recipe in German, French or eel on O., St. P., 
English, with fall directions for preparing and using. pea M.&0O.R. BR. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 3 panes 

: magazine,W.A. Noyes. 820 Powers’ Blk, Rochester, N.Y. sanatorium.) 

i eo . 

The Nickel Plate Road 

is the short route between Chicago and Buffalo, and 
no better service will be tendered the Baptist Young , P aa A - 

Peoples’ Union via any other line. By depositing | One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
ticket with joint agent, extension of return limit from of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 

| Buffalo to and including September Ist, may be se- 


ousel. anil eles ehene eal aisheiteiiin Maia abies Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
; fi — limit of ticket. ‘Sioaeee nt pvt pr aa All Forms of Treatment. Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 


water or rail route between Cleveland and Buffalg, EXPERIENCED EHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


within final limit of ticket. Rate, $12 for the round 
ont \ Buren St. P i - St Chie Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
rip an Buren St. Passenger Station, Chicago, on | ventilated by Steam F'an. A megnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 
, the Loop. Telephone Main 3389. delightful promenade. 

< : ; SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


A Timely “Holler,” For further information address 
: THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 


John A. Holler, of Monticello, once State representa- 
tive and the newly appointed deputy collector of cus 
; toms at Rainy Lake, was in the city recently. 
Mr. Holler was the representative who “hollered” 
so successfully for Senator Davis on the memorable 
; 22d of January, 1893. 

The house of representatives was crowded to suffo- 
cation that day, because a United States senator was 
to be elected and the crowd knew it was going to be 
close. So they came. 

The roll was called, and Mr. Davis had within one of 
enough to send him to the United States Senate for 
another six years. There was a season of breathless 
suspense, only broken when John A. Holler, of Monti- 
cello, the only absentee, came tearing through the 
crowd of people which lined the rear corridor, just as 
the tally sheet was being handed up to the speaker, 
and yelled: 

“Cushman K. Davis!" 

This “holler” re-elected Mr. Davis, and bedlam broke 
loose.—St, Paul Globe. 


Mothers. 

1 For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while 
teething. Are you disturbed at night and broken of 
your rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and geta 
bottle of “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for chil- 


Df 
Po IT CURE RHEUMATISM & 
dren teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- § 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend Y at ONLY "BY KIDNEY DISEASE 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
ana Stussieten:, auauienes the proce oi bowels, &° THE WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING Co: 





PIR ge EP Pate Be 
THE GRANDEST WATER 
eee monay ET 
NDFOR  ~ 
THE STOMACH 
& DIGESTION. 
MAES, THE ONLY ©) 
wa age WATER WITH® 
LITHIA ENOUGH | 
TO PRODUCE | 
LITHIA RESULTS 
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cures wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflam- Wy va Nu Sin WAU KAESHA 
mation, and gives tone and energy to the whole sys- tM E> - 
j tem. “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” forchildren | —__ MA. 





teething is pleasant to the taste and is the prescription 
of one of the oldest and best family physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty-five 
centsa bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup." 
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If Your Tickets to Buffalo 








N for the B. Y. P. U. meeting read via Nickel Plate road, . Leaves Minneapolis at 7:30 P. M. daily. 
: you have privilege of a boat ride between Cleveland “ 7 “ “6 
i and Buffalo, or stopover at Chautauqua Lake within S\\ m4 W St. Paul at 8:10 

final limit of ticket. Also return limit to leave SS . VIA THE 


Buffalo to and including September Ist, by depositing “ S CHICAGO MILWAUKEE & ST PAUL 
" ax 5 . 


tickets with joint agent. Rate, $12 for round trip. 























City ticket office, 111 Adams St.; Van Buren St. Passen- > = RAILWAY, 
x ger Station, Chicago, on the L oop. P e Arrives Chicago at 9:30 A M 
. Big B i . tj , 
cope a eet The Only Perfect Train in the World 
{ Every family or church that has an organ in view 

should write at once to Chicago's greatest music house, : ———— 








Lyon & Healy, fora list of the instruments they are 
disposing of at a clearing sale. Nearly one-half can a ae 








: be saved, This is the opportunity of a lifetime. 

. i PIERCE VAPOR LAUNCHES. 

i New Sleeping Car Line 16, 18 and 20 feet, $150 and up. 
between Chicago and Buffalo, on train No. 6, Nickel Send for Catalogue. 

Plate Road, leaving Chicago daily from Van Buren Marine Engines, 8 to4 horse-power, 
Street Passenger Station (on the loop) at 2:55 P. M. Stationary to 20 H.-P. 

: Also a through sleeper to New York via Nickel Plate PIERCE ENGINE CO., 

é and Lackawanna roads, in addition to the excellent 40-80 Racine 8t., Racine, Wis 

aad ,’ . 








through service heretofore maintained. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO., 


NAT ELODLESA DIE 


Dry Goods and Notions. 


Prints, Flannels, 
Wash Goods, White Goods, 
Dress Goods 
Linens, Hosiery, Notions, Blankets, Underwear, etc. 


SEASONABLE NOVELTIES. 


Cor. First Ave. N. and 4th St., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


— im ah Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
| 


Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 


%). signed — ee ee 
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WATER FOR COUNTRY USE. 


THE DOMESTIC PUMP. 


A wonderful invention for raisin 
water. The WINDMILL’S GREATES’ 
RIVAL. For or | homes, hotels and 
summer resorts. Call and see it in prac- 
tical operation. Send for catalogue and 
testimonials of well-known Milwaukee 
people. 

THE ERWIN HYDRAULIC MACHINERY CO. 
58 & 50 Loan and Trust Bldg., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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193 to 199 E. 3d St., Cor. Sibley, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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| Wholesale Grocers and Importers. 
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STORE.OFFICE & SALESROOMS 
COR.E.WATER & HURON STS. 











E manufacture the celebrated “MILWAUKEE CUSTOM-MADE” Boors, SHoxs and SLIppeErs in all grades and styles, and in all sizes and widths. If in wantof 
something reliable in footwear you ought to handle our goods. We make a specialty of LADIES’ and MEN’S FINE SHOES and LADIES’ OXFORDS, and have 
the reputation of making the best OJL GRAIN GOODS in the country. Try them. 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Wholesale Manufacturers, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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THE TROUPE CAME BACK. 


The late Frank Lee was very much in demand asa 
public entertainer, and there are few people in this 
part of the State who have not laughed at his clever 
stories and recitations. Frank used to tell of one 
time, though, that he got a frost. 

About five years ago Lee and J. 8. Vandiver went up 
to Stillwater to entertain the natives and bring away 
what money there was in the place. “Van” got up the 


scheme. He was going to make a funny talk on poll- | 


tics, and Lee was to tellastory or two to keep the | 


natives from assassinating the lecturer and taking 
their money back. 

The affair was fixed up hurriedly and the adventurers 
overlooked the fact that there was a local entertain- 
ment in town that night that had attracted a good 
deal of advance notice. So they marched down to the 


hall with W. E. Cowles, now editor of the St. Peter | 
(Minn.) Journal, who had done their press-work and | 


who was going tosell tickets for them; and they waited 
for the mob to:come along and clamor for tickets. 
Somehow, the mob forgot to clamor. Not a soul 


» 
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ponies to the composer who would write the best 
march and play the same before him and his council. 

Many young braves competed for the prize. 

On the day set, the musicians appeared before Four 
Rears and the chief men of the tribes with their war- 
drums. 

All of them beat well, but one of them beat much 
better than the others. The excellence of his music 
moved the people, and they shouted approbation as if 
with one voice. 

“Surely Tom-Tom-Kat-a-Plau is a great musician,” 
they all said. 

And it was even so. 

The prize of twenty ponies was not given to Tom- 
Tom-Rat-a-Plau, however, bat to Hi-Yu-Make-a- Hit. 

The people marveled. 

“How is this?” they asked. “Is not Tom-Tom-Rat-a- 
Plau a great musician?” 

“None greater,” replied Four Bears; “but I offered a 
prize for a march, not for a green-corn dance tune.” 


We 
HIS FIRST TASTE OF OLIVE OIL. 


A good story, which had for its scene the Hotel 
Metlen, was told on a certain well-known citizen of 
Beaverhead County not long since. As the story goes, 
Mr. -—- came to town one afternoon for the purpose of 
experiencing the novelty of putting up at old Joe's 
new hotel. Joe, as is his wont, took extreme pleasure 
in showing his old friend over the house and in ex- 
plaining to him all the new-fangled conveniencies 
with which the house Is equipped. 





aye eo a : 


Burley Boozer—“Say, Shadder, cheer up! Dis war and de capture of de Philippines is goin’ to help us of de 


leisure class out." 
Shadder—“How 's dat?” 


Burley Boozer—“Well, dis journal says dat de breadfruit-trees are so thick an’ bear so abundantly dat de 
natives jest lay on der backs wid der mouths open an’ take itin. Let’s getdar. Dat's Heaven.” 


turned up, and the man who owned the hall was sitting 
around telling them what a house they would have 
had if they had only come the week before. Lee 
started whistling to keep ““Van” from weeping, and a 
man and a woman who were going by heard the whist- 
ling, came up to the door and bought two tickets. 
Cowles felt ashamed of himself, but he took the dollar 
and pushed the victimsin. It struck Lee that this 


was funny enough to go through with, and he started | 


the entertainment. Just as he got to going the audi- | 


ence got up and went out to the ticket office. 


“Ain't this the Elk’s entertainment?” asked the | 


man, and Cowles was obliged to confess it was not. 

“Then give me my money back," said the man. “I’ve 
been buncoed.” 

“If you dol'll murder you,” said “Van,” who had 
come out in front. 

“If he don't I'll murder him,” said the man; and 
he got the dollar back, and the “troupe” returned to 
St. Paul.—St. Paul Globe. 

aE 
AN INDIAN LEGEND. 

Four Bears, head chief of the Selish tribe, was a 
lover and patron of fine arts, according to the Missoula 
(Mont.) Missoulian. 

He encouraged his young men and young women to 
make poems and paint pictures. His heart was glad 
when he heard his young braves’ harangues. 


Four Bears was fond of music. His tribe had war- | 


songs which made men brave, but something in them 
was lacking. He wanted a grand march—something 
that would stiffen the backbone of the soul, and he 
had his heralds proclaim that he would give twenty 









Now, Mr. —— dotes on his ability to adapt himself to 
changing conditions; that is, he keeps up to date. 
Next morning at the breakfast table, when it came to 
serving hot cakes, Joe had the cook prepare an extra 
large platter of them for his friend, whom he knew to 
be very fond of cakes and syrup. Mr. —— sized up the 
cakes and a twinkle stole out of the corner of his eye 


| as he espied, so he supposed, a delicate and new- 


fangled syrup pitcher. He lavished the liquid on his 
cakes, and proceeded with much satisfaction to eat. 

After three or four mouthfuls, he remarked to his 
amazed companions at the table, “This is the weakest- 
tasting maple syrup I ever tasted—some new-fangled 
gettin’-up’ I guess.” 

“Syrup!” exclaimed the others, suppressing laugh- 
ter. “Why, Mr. -—, that is some of Joe’s especially 
imported olive oil!" 

“Is that so?” Mr.—— replied. blushingly, and he 
proceeded to choke down the cakes and oil; and to this 
day, no doubt, he wonders what other new-fangled 
notion Joe is going to introduce to go with hot cakes.— 
Dillion (Mont.) Tribwne. 














ks req 
tions. notice script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 





PROF. I. HUBERT’s 


ALVINA CREAM 


M For Beautifying the Co 


Belexien. 
Removes ail Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, imples, iver 
Moles and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 
ing all blemishes and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness. ForsaleatDru 


isteor 
sent tpaid on receipt of 50c. Use f Vu rt 
maligha igutnyon sone | Prot ubert 


= ORTUNES 


$1.00 per month 

and —- in Placer es. Gold all on 

in sight,and mamioety washes out $2000. 

a day. o risk. High References. Full 
— 4c. stamp. A. H. WILCOX & CO. 

rokers, 531 Broadway, NEW YORK. 











Moose Hide Moccasins and Slippers. 
Men’s, $2.75. Ladies’ & Boys’, $2.25 
Sent postpaid on recetpt of price 
METZ & SCHLO 
Oshkosh, Wis, 
Write for our illustrated 
circular and price-list of 
hand-made hunting shoes 
and moccasins of every description. 


I will thoroughly teach 

A , you the trade in all 

ts fine branches, and 

make you a skilled, practical and experienced work- 

man in nine months’ time, and then guarantee you a 

position atasalary paying anywhere from $12 to $20 

per week. If you want to learn a trade that you can 
make a fortune at, write for particulars to 


W.F. A. WOODCOCK & CO., 
WINOMA, MINN. 

















NO MORE DARNING. 


Racine Feet, 10c. 


Can be sewed on the legs of stockings, 
making as pees as new. Just the foot 
of the stocking. le heel and toe. 
- Fast black, or bleached white. Cheap- 

er than darning, and by reversing 

knee doubles the wear. 
If your dealer does not 
handle them, order direct. 

Rained. Sizes 5to10. Sizes 8 to 10 { 
are suitable for ladies’ hose, and are tiner gauge. Cot- 
ton, 10 cents per pair, i rs for 50 cents. Merino 
r, tw 





Wool n er ‘© pairs for 25 cents. Also 
dur CHILDRENS “IRON” STOCKINGS 6 cents 
per pair, three pairs for 560 cents. 


Uf any further information is desired, send for Cala. 
logue with cuts and mailing card for remittance. 


RACINE KNITTING CO., Dept. F, RACINE, WIS. 








HYDE & HO00 KERAMIO ART SCHOOL, 
j Importers of WHITE CHINA, 
and Agents for the Haut KILN. 
China painting supplies of all kinds—golds, paints 
and brushes. Especial attention given to mail orders. 
Goods sent by express or freight and guaranteed 
against breakage. Twelve years’ experience in firing. 
877 WaBasuHa Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Gold Medal Folding Bath-tub 


——— ——— 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE & NOVELTY MFG. CO., 


This cut shows our portable folding bath-tub. When folded it is five 
feet long by five inches square, and when opened it isthe form and 
dimensions of the modern metallic tubs. Made with our 
frame covered with very heavy, closely-woven duck, thoroughly coat- 
ed with pure refined rubber, guaranteed not to crack; so constructed 
that it can be easily carried even when containing water for bath. and 
can be emptied without spilling a drop by merely raising one end, the 
other forming a natural trough; cleans as easi] 
will lasta generation. Send for complete catalogue of our folding 

Price $10 furniture and bath tubs. Special inducement to dealers. 


RACINE, WIS. 


tented 


asa porcelain tub; 
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GET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for a mere song. See to it that 
ou buy from reliable manu- 
acturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 
dealing, you will then get a 
Sewing Machine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
is easiest to manage aad is 


Light Running 


There is none in the world that 
can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
parts, fineness of finish, beauty 
in appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


NEw HoMeEe 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sides of needle ( fatented), no other has 
it; New Stand ( patent driving wheel hinged 
on adjustable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Onanon, Mass. Boston, Mass. 28 Umiow Square, N. ¥ 
Curcaeo, Ink. St. Louis, Mo. Datras 

San Francisco, CAL. ATLANTA, Ga. 

FOR SALE BY 


99 W. 7th St. & 
W. F. ELWESS, } 403‘. 7th St. 


Cheap 


Hxcursions 


——ARB BUN-—— 


The First and Third Tuesday of Each Month 


TO ALL POINTS IN THE 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST, 


VIA THE 


Missouri Pacific Ry. and Iron Mountain 


Write for particulars. On —— of eight cents in 
postage stamps, will mail a work of art, the most com- 
prehensive and typographically the handsomest work 
of its kind ever issued about the State of Texas, or 
several fine publications about Arkansas. Address 


BISSELL WILSON, D. P.A., 
111 Adams St., Chicago, Il. 








t St. Paul, Minn. 





THE 


FORT SNELLING HOTEL, 


situated on the bank of the Mississippi Ri t 
Snelling Bridge, on West Seventh Zoeot, ST.PAGL 


so» Charming Summer Resort 


that affords gratetal rest "\~ excellent refreshments 


for ladies and gentlemen alike. 


Special Attention Given to Cyclists. 


First-class meals and luncheons, ice-cream, soda- 
water, and all seasonable fruits. Cosy private rooms, 
if desired. 

SprctaL—We havea fine 20-acre park, cool and shady, 
suitable for picnic parties. 


GEO. T. HARRIS, Proprietor. 
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PRICES IN KEEPING WITH THE TIMES-$1.00 UPWARDS. 
ALBERT S. GAGE, President. 
WABASH AVE. AND JACKSON ST., CHICAGO, 








‘New and Unrivaled 
Train Service to 
Denver, Colorado. 


Presenting greatest comfort and fastest 
time, passengers taking train leaving Minne- 
apolis 9.00 am; St. Paul 9.35 am. daily via 
THE NORTH-WESTERN Line, C. St. P. M. & 
O. Ry., make close connections at Council 
Bluffs with Union Pacific ‘‘Colorado Special” 
arriving Denver 1.30 next afternoon,—Less 
' than 28 hours on the way. 

Parlor Cars and Day Coaches, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul to Council Bluffs. 

Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, Buffet 
Smoking and Library Cars, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars, and Dining Cars, Council Bluffs 
to Denver. 

For Tickets, Folders and all information 
inquire of your home agent, or at 

395 ROBERT ST. (Cor. 6th.) ST. PAUL. 

413 NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS. 

405 WEST SUPERIOR ST., DULUTH. 
or address 

T. W. TEASDALE Gen’! Passenger Agent. 
t ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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NAN- 
SHEN 


Is ahead of all others, 
And so is our 


NANSEN 


ROLL- 
BEARING 


HANGER. 


No. 3, per Doz. pairs, $12. 
No. 4, per Doz. pairs, $15- 
No 5, per Doz. pairs, $18. 


Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co., 


So. Milwaukee, Wis. 








CALDER'S 
Sapon ACceous 


DENTINE 


'e ; 
BB ~ traveller fhould bear 
i-in'mind that Dentrne 
ve tan be bo ught ‘moft any- 
" where. e fLandard 
ntifrice for halt 
acentury. A 
{-- 


Sa mple on requell, 


Ibert L.CalderE * 
Providence,RI. 








LOCATE WISELY. 


LOCATE NEAR RAW MATERIAL. 
LOCATE FOR MARKET. 


Extraordinary opportunities are now offered at 
several favorably situated points on the 


SANTA FE ROUTE, 


From Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico, 
From Chicago to Mexico, 

From Chicago to the Pacific, 
to establish Canning Factories, Grist and Flour-Mills, 
Starch Works, Glucose Factories, Beet Sugar Facto- 
ries, Pickling and Preserving Works, Cheese Factories, 
OCreameries, and all other industries in the grocery 
and provision line 

An abundance of raw material, cheap fuel, large 
markets tributary, and every other factor necessary 
to insure success is in your favor if you locate on the 

SANTA FE. 

For list of epeetuaiies and all other industrial 


information, address 
JAMES. A. DAVIS, 


Industrial Commissioner, A. T. & 8S. F. Ry. Oo., 
OH1C0AQO, ILL. 
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Dining Car Line 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED. 
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Another Improvement in Train Serv.ce 


on Nickel Plate Road, train No. 6 leaving Van Buren 
Street Passenger Station, Chicago (on the loop), at 
55. ™M. daily for Buffalo and local stations, with 
Buffalo sleeper. Also New York sleeper via Nickel 
Plate and Lackawanna roads. Kates always the low- 
est. The excellent train service to Boston and New 
York City, with through day coaches and sleeping- 
cars to New York City and through sleeping-cars to 
Boston, and the excellent dining-car service, will con 


tinue as heretofore. 


They Schemed for Revenge. 

A well-known story ona well-known old-timer is 
being retold, with a sequel. 

The old-timer, who helped to make Montana what It 
is today, was a member of an outdoor expedition 
during the stage of the helping process. Delicacies 
were scarce, then, and molasses was esteemed a deli 
cacy. There was but one jug with the expedition, a 
pitifully lean dessert for a party of hungry men with 
weeks of travel ahead of them 

One day, while alone in camp, the subject of the 
story killed a mouse that ventured out of a corner of 
the tent. A happy idea flitted into his brain. He 
smeared the mouse’s carcass with molasses, left the 
cork outof the jug, and set the jug conveniently near. 
The results came of their own accord. The others 
noticed it, as a matter of course, and when at supper 
time the schemer passed the jug around solemnly, 
there was none who seemed tocare to partake 

You fellows are too squeamish,” he said. “I'm not 
going to leta little thing like a mouse shut me out.” 
And all the rest of the trip he enjoyed the gustful 
addition to his bill of fare to his heart's content 

Che other fellows evidently grew suspicious. They 
thought there was something behind the smile of 
satisfaction that would creep unwonted over the pil 
grim’s face when no one seemed to be looking on. Not 
feeling sure enough to partake of the molasses, and 
yet desiring to be revenged, they laid their plans. 

It was some time before the schemer reached the 
bottom of the jug, and when he found a mouse there, 
sure enough, what could he say?—Helena ( Mont.) Inde 


pendent. 


First Excursion of the Season to Buffalo 


via Nickel Plate Road, July 14 and 17. at one fare for the 
round trip. Choice of water or rail route between 
Cleveland and Buffalo, within final limit of ticket. 
For further information call on or address .J. Y. Cal- 
ahan, General Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago. 


Why it was Safe. 


“Many years ago,” says the Bishop of Manitoba, “I 
was holding a service nearan Indian village camp. My 
things were scattered about in a lodge, and when I was 
going out I asked the chief if it was safe to leave them 
there while I went to the village to Lold a service. 

**Yes,’ he said, ‘perfectly safe. There is nota white 
man within a hundred miles.’" 


Just What You Want. 


An artistic booklet entitled “Summer Outings,” 
published by the Nickel Plate Road, describing vaca- 
tion resorts along the south shore of Lake Erie, also 
fine list of country homes open to country boarders. 
Sent to any address on application to J. Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago. 


Instructions vs, Death. 

[rate Patron—“You advertise to cure consumption, 
don't you?” 

Doctor Quack—"Yes, sir; I never fail when my in- 
structions are followed.” 

[rate Patron—* Well, my son took your medicine fora 
year, and died an hour after the last dose.” 

Doctor Quack—“That’s all right, sir; my instruc- 
tions were not followed. I told him to take it two 


years —= 7 a 
One Fare for the Round Trip 


to Buffalo, N. Y.. and return, account Baptist Young 
Peoples’ Union meeting, July 14-17. Rates lower than 
via other lines. For fullinformation call on or address 


J. Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago. | 












32-¢ nlibro © artridges fora Marlin, Model 
1892, cost only &5.00 a thousand. 


32-calibre « cartridges ry 4 ~ other re- 
" peater made, cost 812.4 a thousand. 





You can save the entire a or your Marlin 
on the first two thousand cartridges. Why this 
is so_.is fully explained in the Marlin Hand 
Kook for shooters. It alse tells how to care for 
firearms and how to_use them. How to load 
cartridges with the different kinds of black and 
smokeless powders. It gives trajectories, ve- 
locities, penetrations and 1000 other points of 
interest to sportsmen. 198 pages. Free, if you 
vil send stamps for postage to 
THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 





WHITEHALL TERMINAL 
(SOUTH FERRY ) 
MOST CONVENIENT ENTRANCE 


NEW YORK 


B.s O. 














THROUGH TRAINS 


oteeeeee COOP meee weeees 


CEIAGS. 


For LOW RATES ar‘ other information, address 


B. CUTTS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Your Children cured of Bed 
wetting. Sample free. 
. F. E.MaY, Bloomington, 





All Coal Fresh Mined. 





We have the latest and most improved facilities for 
FILLING ORDERS PROMPTLY. If you want QUICK 
SHIPMENTS, send your orders to us. 


YOUGHIOGHENY & LEHIGH COAL CO., 
A. W. HORTON, Mgr. 
41 East Fourth St. (Cor. Cedar), St. PAuL, MINN. 





WHEN GOING TO NEW YORK OR 
tet me Pr TRAVEL BY THE 
LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 
Solid Trains, so gl bn ce = Dining Car 


a la Carte. Scene allied. Route of the 
BLACK D DIAMOND. "EXPRESS, HANDSOMEST 
TRAIN IN THE WOR 
Write for advertising matter and full par 
ticulars to 
J.A.S.REED,N. . P.A., 218 South Clark St., 
Chicago, or 


CHAS, S. LEE, General Passenger Agent, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 





DOERFLINGER ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Artificial Limbs and Deformity Apparatus. 
Silk Elastic Goods. 
452 E. Water St.,. MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 








CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER Cé., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blueon White, Our Specialty 








GARONER DIE STOCK 








‘SUPERIOR 
THE SHORT LINE ROUTE OF 
BETWEEN THE FAMOUS 
ST.PAUL BARNUM| LAKE 
MINNEAPOLIS DE 
DULUTH aneanie _ OR 
WEST MILLER THE 
TRAIN 
GRANTSBURGWL BL: 
NORTH- 
RUSH CITY WEST 


TAYLORS 
N.BRANCH FALLS 





PINE CITY 


WYOMING 
FOREST LAKE 





HUGO STILLWATER 
WHITE BEAR 


MINNEAPOLIS 





ST. PAUL 





A. B. PLOUGH, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr., } 
©. E. STONE, Gen. Pass. Agent, saeco 





one EYES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., Manufacturers, 

















Strom Clamp Frog. 


125 Marquette Building, Chicago. 











Patented. 


ALKIN’S FORGED STEEL RAIL BRACES, PERFECTION AND UNION TRACK DRILLS, SAMPSON HEAD CHAIRS, JENNE TRACK JACKS, FROGS, TIE BARS, 
ROLLER RAIL BENDERS, CROSSINGS, CHANNEL SPLIT SWITCHES, BANNER SWITCH STANDS. 





CHICAGO VARNISH CO., | 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


Manufacturers of 
Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


CHICAGO, |. NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON, 





LONDON, ENG. 









& type Writer e 
RIBBONS 


AND 
Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 












30 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Se ec? 
163 La Salle St., ®nd tor pri 
CHICAGO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 
i a Threads 


oe Bolte with Out Forsada. # 








PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific B. RB. 


|| GALENA OILS 


* 








CHARLES MILLER, President. 


Galena (il Co. 


PRANELIN, PA. 


GALENA OILS | 


are the standard railway lubricants of 
the American continent. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


are used exclusively on nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the total railway mileage of 
the United States, Canada 

and Mexico. 





Principal Office and Works: 
|[FRANEKLIN, PA. | 
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IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


No.3, Brown Purple. 
“ 4, Brown. 








| No. 1, Rossie Red. 
| “2, Light Brown. 





Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 


Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P.R.R | 








J. C. SIBLEY, President. 


enal Oil Co., 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


Sl 


SIBLEY’S PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


The Most Perfect Cylinder Lubricant 
Known to Railway Men. 








In exclusive use upon nine-tenths of the railway 
mileage of this country. 

More of SIBLEY’S PERFECTION SIGNAL OIL is used 
by railways than that of all other signal oils com- 
bined. 

CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE: 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 
CINCINNATI BRANCH OFFICE: 
NEAVE BUILDING. 
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PUMPS 


| which we wish toclose out AT VERY LOW FIGURES; 


IRONCLAD | 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CELEBRATED 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


| Every State and Territory. Revised to Date 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


PIPE ORGANS 
BUILT TO ORDER 


from the BEST MATE- 
RIAL and MOST DURA- 
BLE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
either with mechanic- 
al action or Tubular 
Pneumatic action of 





the SCHUELKB’s PURE 
PNEUMATIC ORGAN 
SYSTEM. 
Every Organ Warranted 
for five years. 
The best of references 
can be furnished. 


WILLIAM SCHUELKE, 
2219-2221 Walnut st., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














Have a large stock of Domestic Steam 
Pumps, manufactured by 
ERWIN HYDRAULIC MACHINERY CoO., 





also BOILERS to correspond with them. Send for 


catalogue and prices. 


WISCONSIN MACHINERY COMPANY, 
125 W. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis 





MILWAUKEE FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Founders’ and Patternmakers’ 
SPECIALTIES. 
READY ROCK ASPHALT ROOFING. 
THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Rapping Plates, Lifting Screwer, 
Flask Fittings, Dowell Pina, 
Made with strictly pure Trinidad Asphalt 
and washed gravel, by the 


Flask Clamps, Pattern Letters 
WEST COAST MFG.CO., - - CHICAGO, ILL. 





and Figures, Chaplets, Fillet 
Cutters. 956 Lake St., Milwaukee. 








” Factory, Waukegan, U. 
| J P. ELMER, N. W. Agent, 
514 Endicott Bldg., St. PAUL, MINN. 
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Avoiding Cupid's darts invoives an arrow escape. 


Some persons are proud of their blood, but it’s all in } 


vein 


A girl whose dress is a “perfect dream” is always 


awake to the fact. 


The wife-murderer probably gets bouquets because 
he is such a lady-killer. 


He—“*How did Mrs. Cash come to faint at the bank?” 


She—“I think she lost her balance.” 

Harry (quoting)—“If thou wilt needs marry, marry 
a fool.” 

Mabel—“O Mr. Lighthead, this is so sudden!" 


She—“I hope you were polite to papa, dear?” 
He—“Indeed I was. I gave hima cordial invitation 
to make his house my home.” 





‘No,” said the young Spooner; “I wasn't really mad 
when her father drove me from the house, but I will 
admit that I was put out.” 


It is hard to lose friends—to see them slipping from 
you one by one; but it is harder still to lose a towel 
when your eyes are full of soap 





There are numerous hair tonics on the market, but 
nothing will stop some men’s hair from coming out— 
except death or divorce. 


First Little Girl—*Where is your new spring hat?” | 
Second Little Girl—"“I'm not going to have any this | 
year. We have begun to keepa dog.” 








Smith—“Colonel, dv you think there isany money in 
horse-racing?"” 


Colonel All mine is there, anyway.” 


Mrs. N. Peck—*Papa always wus a great joker.” 

Mr. N. Peck—*That's so. When I asked him for you, 
he said, ‘Take her, young man, take her and be happy!’” 

Teddie Thoughtless—“They say—aw—Miss Vander- 
wack, that cigars will kill germs, don't y’ know.” 

Miss V—“I[t's a good thing you stick to cigarettes, 
Teddy.” 





“Would you be willing to work if you had achance?" 
asked the lady of the house of plodding Mike. 

“If the chance is cold—distant—remote, madam, I 
might embrace it.” 


It is consoling to know that sharks won't bite a 
swimmer who keeps his legs in motion. If you can 
keep kicking longer thanashark can keep waiting, 
you'll be all right. 





Shopwalker—“We are selling these goods, madam, at 
ridiculous prices.”’ 

Customer—"I should say so! I can buy them cheaper 
at half a dozen places.” 


She—“Would you take me to be twenty?’ 

He—“No, indeed!" 

“Then what would you take me for?” 

“Why, I'd take you for better or for worse, of course.” 








Oldby—"I told my wife I had tostay down town late 
to get a balance.” 

Crony—“ What did she say?” 

“She said I seemed to have lost it before I got home." 





“Kissing is dangerous,” quoth he. 
She archly asked: “How soon, 
With due precaution, might one be 
Regarded as immune?” 
Mother—“What on earth are you doing to the child, 
Bridget, to make her cry so?” 
Bridget (who had just slapped her)—"'T s'pose it’s the 
medicine, mum; the ‘laibul’ says as howchildren cries 
for it.” 





He—“Have you heard my new song, ‘Thé Proposal?’” 

She—“No; what key is it in?” 

“Be mine-er.” 

“I will. And now you can transpose it to the key 
A flat.” 





“Papa.the paper this morning,in speaking of the 
battle at Cardenas, says: ‘She made no response} to 


| the only man | love! 


the New York’s fire.’ Battery isn’t feminine, is it?” 
“No, my boy; you can silence a battery, but you cannot 
silence anything feminine.” 





Mittens—“Pinkington has learned to ride the bike, 
but he doesn’t want his wife to know it.” 

Jodkins—“Why not?” 

Mittens—“She might think he was healthy enough 
to beat a carpet.” 


By the ring round Mabel's finger 
You may know he is her choice; 
But a different opinion’s 
In the ring of papa’s voice. 


Dodson—“No, my dear; it’s no use talking. I shall 
not give up smoking until I am dead.” 

His Wife (bitterly)—“Huh! there is nothing in your 
conduct that leads me to think you'll stop smoking 


even then. 





“Softly, now! I hear—— 


Mrs. Crimsonbeak (as her husband comes in late at 
night—“What does the clock say, John?” 


Mr. Crimsonbeak (with difficulty)”"—Nothing, mad- 


am; absholutely nushing. It’s got shensh enough not 


| to shay anyshing.” 


“But, papa,” pleaded the impassioned maiden, he is 
900 
“That's right!” replied the brutal old man. “I am 
so glad thata daughter of mine does not love more 
than one man ata time.” 





“Birds. 


She—“Before we were married you said that you 
would be willing to go to the end of the earth for my 
sake.” 

He—Yes, and I’m blamed sorry I didn’t do it right 
then—and remain there." 


“This card,” he said to his wife, “says vote for the 
best man.”’ 

“I donotsee how you can do that, dear,” said his wife, 
“when you have not been nominated.” 

And then he put his arm around her, and said: 

“If it'sa new bat you want, Mary, just get it and 
send me the bill.” 
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“Winged, by thunder!” 








Nerve 


like 
Strings 










upon a 
musical instru- \ 

ment need tuning se, 

up when lax from 

overwork or strain. This tone is 
given by a pure tonic like 


Pabst 
MalrExtrad 


The “BEST “Tonic 


Made from malt, the concentrated 
liquid food, and hops, the gentle 
nerve tonic. Pabst Malt Extract 
builds up the nervous and the phys- 
~ ical system; cures nerv- 
ousness, headache, indi- 
gestion and makes you 
hearty and strong. 
Sold by All Druggists, 

















Ho! for the Klondike! 


M. F. KENNEDY & BROS., 


Cor. Robert and Third Sts., ST. PAUL. MINN., 


Klondike Qutfitters. 


| Sleeping Bags, Pack Sacks, Fleece-Lined Suits, 


Moccasins, Snow-Shoes, Skis, Toboggans. 


Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle, 


—+<>:Keodaks, Tents, Camp Outfits. 
2" Send for Catalogue. Mention Northwest Magazine. 





jogue free. >~ =* 
34 St. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 
RICKARD & GRUMAN 








1874. 1897 


CURTISS BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


304 Boston Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


J. L. HODGMIRE, - . PROPRIETOR. 


Book-keeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, 
English, Actual Business Practice. 


Expert teachers in all departments. 
Students can enter any time. 
Day and evening sessions. 


Oirculars free. Mention this Magazine. 




















THE OLD RELIABLE 


DIAMOND JO LINE Ry NehaweeelY777 


STEAMERS. COMBINED TREATMENT 


OF THE GREAT CURATIVE dye 






The Upper Mississippi Packet Line. Established 1867. | MEN and WOMEN 


We take pleasure in announcing that during the — of navigation 







we will continue to operate a line of Who have suffered years from lingering and wasting diseases 
FINE PASSENGER PACKETS BTWEEN CAN BE CURED quickly, safely and permanently 







ST. LOUIS and ST.PATIL. By the great Electrical and Medical Specialists of this Institute. 


To those who know the history of the DIAMOND JO LINE STEAMERS for These cputesete are among the best, most successful and scientific the world has 

x. 7 ¥ nan , | ever known. and are achieving results in curing the sick and suffering by their 

the past THIRTY YEARS, it is hardly necessary to say that we will KEEP TO THE Electro-Medical treatment which would be impossible to secure by either electrical 

FRONT and continue to merit the approval which our patrons have so kindly | or medical treatment alone. The State Electro-Medical Institute is the ONLY PLACE 

iven usin the past. where you can obtain the benefits of this successful treatment under the most skil- 

a P ful and learned specialists. BE ASSURED thatif any power on earth can cure you 
these doctors can—— 








To those whose attention has never been called to the attractions of the 
UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER, we say, “GIVE US A TRIAL.” We will do our a 
best to please you, and can guarantee that you will be amply repaid for your time —_- WHEN A LL OTHERS FA 77,— 


and money by the benefit derived from 


Y Remember the wonderfully successful specialists and treatment of this institute 
A Trip on the Great Father of Waters. combine the two greatest factors of the healing art known to the medical pro- 


Time-tables, rate and route lists and any desired information regarding our | fession—ELEOTRICITY and MEDICINE. It is the largest, most thoroughly and 


line and route, sent on application to general passenger agent or to any of our | completely equipped institute. both electrically and medically. ever established in 
the Northwest for the treatment and absolute cure of all nervous, chronic and pri 


local agents. E eos é | vate diseases of Men and Women. Honorable and fair dealing accorded to all 
Excursion and Tourist Tickets to All Points at Reduced Rates. | WRITE IF YOU CANKOT CALL. 
Get our rates before purchasing tickets by any other route. 










All correspondence in plain envelopes, Confidential 
ADDRESB: 
1. P. LUSK, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Louis, Mo. | Qn E ELECTRO-MEDICAL INSTITUTE 
0. R. BROCKWAY, Gen. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. STAT LECTRO INS . 
St. Paul Office and Dock, Foot of Sibley Street. 301 Hennepin Avenue, Corner Third Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MlwN 



















<P: U.S. & D. T. CO. 
Booth’s Line of Lake Superior Steamers. 


(Sr 













$244 3 9 






During the present season of navigation 





TWIN CITY L S The Mail Steamer “HIRAM R. DIXON” will leave Datuth 


Every SUNDAY and WEDNESDAY at 10 A. M. 





INDESI TisVAVUNI 


CHICAGO 
GREAT 
: “=-WESTER 


BETWEEN 


ST. ran” 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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€ for Two Harbors, Beaver Bay, Grand Marais, Port Arthur, Isle Royal 


AN y CGH IGAG 0 and intermediate points, and also make close connections with the 
C. P. R. for the rich ONTARIO and BRITISH COLUMBIA GO. D FIELDS. 
$ ST. PAUL OFFICE CORNER ROBERT AND FIFTH STREETS. ¢ The Mail Steamer ‘HUNTER’ will run from Duluth to Ashland 


2 » i 3. leav ) 
Copyright, 1897, by George H and all intermediate points, leaving Duluth 


§ @ ¢ @ € g é § ] ] g Every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 9 A. M. 
Daily trips June 15 to Sept. 15 (Sundays excepted. 
For variety of scenery and excellence of service these delightful trips 


cannot be excelled. 
A. BOOTH PACKING CO., Owners. 


rag For freight and passenger rates apply to 
, Or T. H. LARKE, Com’! Agent, Spalding Block, DuLUTH, MINN 

















MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MILWAUEKEE-RICE MACHINERY CO °3-95 WEST WATER ST 


» ROWER-TRANSMITTING MACHINERY, (irain-Handling Machinery, Leather, Rubber and Cotton BELTING, Mill and Elevator SUPPLIES. 








Timber W heat, | Northern Pacific Railway. 


Timber Wheat 


makes a strong, glutinous flour. Our 


It is proverbial that 


} 


mill is located so that its supply of 


wheat is largely of this kind, and, with 


A BRAND-NEW MILL, 


we are able to offer a flour, both to the 
domestic and export trade, that is sure 
to stick wherever placed. 

Write us for delivered prices. 


New Prague Flourine Mill Co, 


NEW PRAGUE, MINN. 


Taylor & Hough, 


Builders of 
Dynamos, 
Motors, 
Engines, etc. 
Isolated Planta a 

specialty. 

OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


88 East 5th St., 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 
U. 8. A. 











HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Oak, Ash, Cypress, Gum, Poplar, 
California Redwood, Sycamore, 
Spruce, Red Cedar, Walnut, Cherry. 
A FULL LINE OF 


Veneers and Fancy Cabinet Woods, Mexican, 
San Jago, Cuban, Prima Vera Mahogany. 


We carry the largest assortment in the Northwest. 


When you cannot find what you want, write us. 
Office and Yards 
First Ave. & Canal St., 





CHANDELIERS 
for Lighting 
At the FACTORY. 


We Make ALL KINDS. 


CHAS. POLACHECK 
& BRO., 


431 CHESTNUT 8T., 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
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HEY Ane THE BEST MADE. 
Dealers furnished with catalogues on application. 
GOODYE4R RUBBER OO, 
998-100-102 E. 7th St., 


St Paul, Minn. 


| Jno. B. TURNER. 


J.J. Ferry... 32 Carew Bidg., 5th and Vine, Cincinnati. O 
| CG. C. MORDOUGH.......... Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. G. LEMMON......... 208 South Clark street. Chicago. Ill. 
| Geo. W. MOCASKRY......... 83 York street, Toronto. Ont. 

Gro. D. ROGERS....... 4th and Broadway, > —_ Minn. 

A er ren ee nd, 

Be Wis MO sek- bee. cand co cts ec bacecdenss Portland, Ore. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Get Your | 


| 
t 


a2} BORDON} 





FOR FULL INFORMATION 0 regard to any particular 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, 
tickets, time-tables, etc., call on or address any of the 
following agents: ' 


GENERAL AND SPHCIAL AGENTS. 


A. L. Craia, Asst. Genl, Ticket Agt....... 8t. Paul, Minn 
A. D. Casnsace. Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 
hird, Portland, Ore. 


5 Morrison strom’. Cor. 
Ww. F. reseed, Genl. Agt., Pass. Dept., 

3 Py Greadeey, New York City. 
F. H. FoGarty, Genl. Agt....208 8. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
T. K. StavEuer, Genl. ol. Ost, Pass. Dept 

ket street. San Francisco, Cal. 


A. D. EpGar, Genl. yom 
Cor. Main and Grand streets, Helena, Mont. 


W. M. TuOHY, Genl. Agt..........cceccccseees Butte, Mont. 
RB. A. BVA, GOML. AME... aeccscccsecscccececase Duluth, Minn. 
H. SwinrorD, Genl. Agt............ «s+. Winnipeg, Man | 
A. TINLING, Genl. Agt....925 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. | 
. A. NADRBAU, Génl. Agt...........0...s ees Seattie, Wash. | 
ge * @ eres Spokane, Wash. | 
.C JACKSON, a. Geni, Agt.. - West Superior, Wis. | 
- @. Born, Genl. Ags... .cccccrcccessescee Wallace, idaho. | 





‘AR VANDERBILT, Ticket Agt.. 
. F. MONBILL, — Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik., Minneapolis 
. ©, BEABAWO, Abas «000506 00.000ees cctcessd land, Wis 
24 ConRaD, Ticket Agt.. Ay 2 Depot, Duluth, Minn. 
, 


8 


a 


SALTER, Gen. Agt. Frei at 
hecoteaw. New York City. 
FORESTER, Genl. ‘eon Freight Dept.. 
638 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 









CHAS. EWALD......-ss00++- 319 Broadway, New York Ci 

T. E. BLANCHE.. -215 Ellicott square, Bu ~ ang Bd 

E. M. NEWBEGIN 230 Washington street, Bosto 

CHAS. F. SEEGER..... 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia Pa. 

W. W. SCULLY. ..... 1118 deen B) bd nag mm ag Pa. 

OC. B. BARTON... cove scvtsued 210 Com. B dg +» St. Lo 

A. TE. CARRE... cccaese 82 Carew Building, Cincinnati, O. 

W. EB. BRLCHBR.......0ss0008 83 York street, Toronto, Ont. 

Fe Ce Nes oe cdccccvecssec 208 8. Clark street, Chicago. 

Le O. WALFBRG.. 00000000 ccces 208 8. Clark street, Chi 

Cuas. W. MERRILIES . ..2088 Clark street, Chica 

as T. NOONAN... 877 Broadway, Milwaukee, 

J.O. DALZELL..... .8t. Paul, ‘Mine. } 

F. M. FAIRBANK... 19} Nicollet Block, Minnea lis, Minn. | 

i AT Ree 62 East Third street, St. Paul, Minn 

ao Wo GE QRIDGR, < ccndé0. daveceneccctedsckaas rtiand. Ore. 

Ga Th, EsBBG. 0c cccchscsins cc votcetgccncducstan Winnipeg, Man. | 
DISTRIOT PASSENGER AGENTS 


H. W. Sweet....... 230 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
J. H. Rogers, Jr.....47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THOs. HENRY..... 128 St. James street, Montreal, G&D 
Wma G. Mason .........215 Eliicott square, ° Buffalo, | = # 
‘al 18 Carnegie Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

.42 Jackson Place, oe s. Ind. 
W. H. WHITAKER.....153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
P. H. NOBL......+- Sixth and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gao. W. Jongs, 503 W. Locust street. Des Moines, lowa 





Ep. C. SCHOEN... 


J. M@. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paal, Mina. 
CHAS. S. FEE. Geni. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn 








XXX BOLSTER SPRING, 


Manufactured by 


Belle City Bolster Spring Co. 


RACINE, WIS. 
Ee Write for Catalogue. 





Ask your Grocer for the 
CELEBRATED WHITE SOAP, 


Ana the newest invention, the 


MEDICAL TAR OIL SOAP. 


Unexcelled for toilet use and skin diseases. 


Manufactured by B. SENDERHAUF & OO., 
103-107 North Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Send for sample and testimonials. 


Link-Belt Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.5S. A. 


Link-Belting, 
Sprocket Wheels, 
Elevators, Conveyors, Malleable Iron 
Buckets, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Gearing, Friction Clutches, etc. 








$4446466646666 644446446446 4646464645+h+A+4 +44 
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Abii 


Through a Scenic Region Unsurpassed. 


Solid Vestibule Trains Through Between 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
via Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
Suspension Bridge without change. 
Sumptuous Dining Car : Service.—Meals aha carte. 








New YorK OFPICE, 355 Broadway. 
BUFFALO OFFICER, Corner Main and Seneca Streets, 
CHICAGO OFFICR, 218 So. Clark Street. 
For Illustrated Printed Gen. Pass. Agent 
4 Matter, Send to:::::: CHAS. S. LEE, phitadelphia Pa. 
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JOHN ROHN, 


Builder of 
HURCH, CHAPEL and 
ONCERT PIPE 


ORGANS 


of the Improved 
and Modern System. 
Repairing and Tuning 
done. 
Five Years’ Guarantee 
on every Instrument. 
Office and Factory: 


280 — Ave, 
Cor. lglebart St. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 











THE VILTER MPG. CO., 
888 Clinton St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CORLISS ENGINES, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 
Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. 





Gardiner Campbell & Sons, 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A., 


Manufacturere of 


CHURCH, SCHOOL, TOWER and other 
Balls, 


of the best and 
Genuine Bell ay 


We made the Milwaukee City Hall bell, weighing, with- 
out hangings, 22.555 lbs.—the largest in the Northwest; 
chime of five belis for St. John s Universliy, weighin 
about 27,000 Ibs. complete. Cast a Virgin Chime an 
was neither turned nor tuned. Send for catalogue No. 7. 


CHAS. H. F. SMITH & CO., 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


Direct private wires to all Exchanges, 
Pioneer Press Building, - ST. PAUL, MINN. 





| Chimes and Peals | 
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